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IV. MARMION 
By FRANK CONGER BALDWIN 


T IS strange that among the many 
authoritative volumes that have been 


written about the historic homes of 


Virginia, one finds no account of Marmion, 
which, by reason of its share in the tradi- 
tions of the famous Fitzhugh and Lewis 
families, as well as its own unique and dis- 
tinctive interest, merits a most particular 
attention. It is perhaps equally remarkable 
that Marmion should have escaped the 
wanton firebrand of the Indian, for, at the 


time it was built, it was at the outskirts of 


the civilization of the colonies, and its situ- 
ation was in the very heart of the region 
of the Indian depredations and massacres 
which were partly the cause of Bacon’s 
Rebellion. 

Tradition and the surrounding circum- 
stances would indicate that Marmion was 
built in 1674, by William Fitzhugh, whose 
will was probated in Stafford County in 
1701, and who devised the estate to his 
son Thomas. From the latter it passed to 
one Hall and from him was purchased by 
George Lewis, a nephew of George Wash- 
ington and son of Colonel Fielding and 
Elizabeth Washington Lewis. The estate 
has remained in the Lewis family to the 
present date. 

George Lewis was a captain in Baylor’s 
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regiment and commanded General Wash- 
ington’s life-guard. It was in his arms that 
General Hugh Mercer expired on the 
battlefield of Princeton. George Lewis 
retired to Marmion a few years after the 
Revolution, and died there in 1821. His 
younger brother, Robert, was private secre- 
tary to Washington during part of his 
presidential term. The Lewis family is one 
of those which largely created historic 
Virginia, and the present owners of Mar- 
mion are the direct descendants of the 
“Immigrant” General Robert Lewis who, 
in 1650, received a grant of 33,333 acres 
and who built the original family seat, 
Warner Hall, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1849. Mr. Henry Byrd Lewis, the pres- 
ent owner of Cleve Manor,* was born at 
Marmion. 

Marmion’s existence is apparently not 
well known today, except locally, for, 
though but eighteen miles from Fredericks- 
burg, it is hidden away in remote and 
secluded dignity, amid its surrounding 
forest, in a sparsely populated section of 
King George County, and unless one knew 
of the treasures it contains one would be 
tempted to pass it by with slight considera- 
tion. 


*See Journal for June, 1915 
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MARMION.—FRONT ELEVATION 


The building is a frame structure and its 
exterior shows something of its battles with 
the elements through almost two and a 
half centuries. The original beaded white 
pine weather-boarding, which was one 
inch thick, has been replaced in some places 
by more modern clapboards. The building 
is simple in design, and the exterior has no 
distinctive architectural character other 
than the symmetry which was usual in the 
houses of the period; but the construction 
was substantial and good. The heavy, 
solid shutters at all the windows suggest 


possible precautions against the Indians of 


earlier days. 

The plan is the typical one of most 
southern houses; having a hall from front 
to rear and rooms opening from it on 
either side. It is said that at one time 
there was at the north end of the dwelling 
an extensive wing containing several addi- 


tional bedrooms, and that the many de- 
mands made upon the hospitality of the 
establishment, in accordance with the 
customs of the period, became so burden- 
some to the owner that’ he demolished the 
wing. He should not, on this account, be 


charged with any unusual selfishness of 


character, as this sentiment is not infre- 


quently encountered in the traditions of 


other families whose houses were famous 
as rendezvous in the early coaching days. 

If the visitor to Marmion has gained 
from its exterior the impression that it 
possesses no particular features of archi- 
tectural interest, he receives a thrill of 
surprise and pleasure immediately upon 
crossing the threshold. The ample pro- 
portions of the hall speak a hospitable 


welcome, and the architectural detail of 


wainscoting, cornice, and stairway at 
once mark the designer as a man of training 
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and refinement. The beautifully turned 
newel post and balusters, the gracefully 
sweeping ramps and the easy rise of the 
treads, give evidence of thoughtful design- 
ing. The woodwork of the hall is black wal- 
nut, richly toned and mellowed by age. 
But the surprise with which one discovers 
the drawing-room amounts to little less 
than shock. One cannot be prepared for 


the sudden transition from the simplicity of 


the exterior of Marmion to the elaborate- 
ness of the richly decorated drawing-room. 
There cannot be a counterpart of this room 
anywhere in America. Owing to its pecu- 
liar plan, one is at first somewhat confused 
as to its principal axis; but, upon closer 
inspection, it is seen that one end of the 
room takes the form of a bay, thereby 
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apparently increasing the length and dimin- 
ishing the effect which the unusual position 
of the fireplace gives to the short axis. 

All the walls of the room are paneled to 
the ceiling. Fluted pilasters of the Ionic 
order frame each door and window opening 
and the mantel, and separate the nicely 
proportioned panels of the walls. The 
carved capitals of the pilasters are in good 
scale, exceedingly well executed, and are 
surmounted by a heavily enriched cornice. 
The mantel is faced with a rich yellow- 
brown marble (probably Brescia), framed 
in a molded band of white marble. 

It is difficult to believe that the exceed- 
ingly architectural decoration of this room 
dates as far back as the original building of 
Marmion, for the details of the moldings 
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MARMION.—DRAWING-ROOM 


are different from those of other parts of the 
house; the very elaborate and ornate treat- 
ment of the room also contrasts too strongly 
with the characteristic simplicity of the 
remainder of the house to warrant such 
a belief. The room gives one the “feeling” 
of having been transplanted from some 
foreign country, and it probably was. 

The bay at the end of the room is formed 
by the cutting off of the corners to make 
two cupboards, one at either side of the 
window, and the doors of these cupboards 
have a graceful relation to the adjacent 
paneling of the room. The hinges of these 
doors, like the hinges of the large door at 
the entrance of the room, have heavy brass 
face-plates locked into place by an ingen- 
ious device which permits them to be easily 
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removed whenever it is necessary that they 
should be polished. The large door is of 
dark mahogany and has the heavy brass 
lock with curiously intricate key which was 
characteristic of the period. The floor con- 
sists of wide pine boards secured in place 
with hardwood dowels which the wearing 
feet of many generations have brought to 
the surface. 

The most remarkable feature of the room, 
and that which gives it its greatest dis- 
tinction, has not yet, however, been men- 
tioned. All of the woodwork, pilasters, and 
panels are elaborately decorated with 
paintings. It is said that the work was 
executed just after the Revolutionary War 
by a Hessian soldier who was picked up in 
a starving condition on the shore of the 
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MarMION.—DRAWING-ROOM 


nearby Potomac, and that he performed 
this service in token of his gratitude for the 
generous hospitality extended to him. The 
pigments used were made by him from 
clays found upon the property. This work 
is contemporary with the decorations by 
Hessians at Kenmore* (about 1782) and it 
has remained untouched to this date. 
Some of the panels are treated in conven- 
tional designs with the horn of plenty and 
the vase as chief motives. Other panels 
depict scenes on the terrace of a European 
chateau, possibly a picturing by the artist 
of memories of his fatherland. The passing 
of more than a century and a quarter has 
served to give these decorative paintings a 


oee . é nh, ° 
*See Journal for March, 1915 
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mellowness of tone which — surpasses 
description. A feeble attempt would be to 
liken them to the soft tones found in old 
Spanish leather wall coverings. 

A few years more and Marmion must 
inevitably have yielded to the great age of 
the unenduring materials of which it is 
built, but ere that unfortunate end comes 
the beautiful decorations of this unique 
room should have found a safe refuge in the 
department of Americana,of our National 
Museum. If steps are not taken to pre- 
serve this example of early art in America, 
it will soon be too late. 

Marmion contains some examples of the 
best Colonial furniture of the Georgian 
period and over the mantel in the drawing- 
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DRAWING-ROOM.—MARMION 
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MarMion.—REAR ELEVATION 


room there is a gilded Chinese Chippendale 
mirror of beautiful design, and which one 
feels inclined to believe is genuine. Until 
recently, it possessed two portraits of dis- 
tinction, the likenesses of Colonel Fielding 
Lewis and Betty Washington, said to be the 
work of Wollaston. The latter portrait was 
purchased by the Mount Vernon Society, 
and is now at Mount Vernon. 

Little evidence remains of the extent and 
importance of the estate of Marmion, as 
most of the former tenant and farm build- 
ings have disappeared. However, those 
remaining show that the property was laid 
out according to a well-considered plan. 
Four small buildings which were used 
respectively as offices, kitchen, servants’ 
quarters, and dairy or spring-house, are 
symmetrically grouped around the main 
dwelling and mark the boundary lines of the 
garden. These buildings are very simple 
in design, yet they, like the main house, 
give ample testimony that the builder of 
Marmion was a man of taste and a lover 
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of beauty, and that he gave much time and 
thought to small refinements. The spring- 
house, in particular, possesses an especial 
charm. The wide, overhanging eaves, 
finished with a delicate cornice, give an 
effect of coolness which is actual as well as 
suggested. Immediately below the eaves, 
and around all four sides of the building, 
a curious grillage of vertical wooden bars 
gives apparent lightness to the design and 
furnishes actual ventilation to the building. 
The interior, which comprises but one 
room, again reflects the enjoyment with 
which the builder developed this structure. 
The plastered ceiling is vaulted, the grace- 
ful curves of the vaulting being carried up 
from the four sides and shaped into the 
roof with a care and precision which, in 
modern days, is to be found only in struc- 
tures of importance. There appears to 
have been no reason for the nice refine- 
ments of this little building other than the 
sheer delight of combining beauty with 
utility. 


TO leae 
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Our Stupid and Blundering National Policy of 
Providing Public Buildings 


By CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 


Il. Post-Office Buildings 


N the House of Representatives, on Jan- 
| uary 17 last, Representative Clark, of 

Florida, Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Buildings, spoke at length in 
support of the past policy of Congress in 
making appropriations for public build- 
ings. In justification of the methods of 
appropriating lump sums for post-office 
buildings throughout the country, he 
said: “In the very nature of things it is 
utterly impossible for Congress to deter- 
mine to the dollar what a public building 
for each and every city and town in the 
United States should cost, and therefore 
a measure of discretion had to be lodged in 
the executive department charged with 
their construction.” He then proceeded 
to explain that the lump-sum method gave 
a discretion to the Treasury Department 
which had not been exercised. 

One would like to inquire what discre- 
tion is left to the Treasury Department 
when Congress appropriates a fixed sum, 
let us say $5,000, for a site for a post- 
office building. Does any business firm 
or corporation announce to the community 
in which it proposes to erect a building 
that it has appropriated a fixed sum of 
money for the land whereon to build it? 
One cannot imagine a more unbusinesslike 
procedure than that, and the result in the 
case of Congressional appropriations for 
sites for post-office buildings is just what 
might be expected. 

Arguing from the theory upon which a 
democracy is supposed to work, one might 
of course say that the result is not at all 
what might be expected. It might be 
thought, for example that, in a democratic 
form of government, owners of real estate 
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would not exert every influence which 
could be brought to bear for the purpose 
of making the Government pay double or 
triple the value of the land needed, but 
history affirms that, with rare exceptions, 
every owner of a possible site in the par- 
ticular community for which Congress has 
made such a preliminary appropriation 
immediately raises the value of his land 
to a sum to coincide with the appropriation. 
The Treasury Department has little dis- 
cretion left in such cases, except as it can 
play one owner against another and try to 
make a fair bargain for the Government. 

If the sites offered in the various com- 
munities are good bargains for the Govern- 
ment, why is it necessary for real-estate 
owners from all over the United States to 
journey to Washington? Excepting the 
occasional one who earnestly wishes to 
protect the Government, we may be ex- 
cused for believing that by far the larger 
number have no other purpose in mind 
than to secure an inflated price for their 
property. The Treasury Department has 
probably done its best in dealing with 
these situations, but that does not mean 
that the Government has been able to buy 
sites for post-office buildings at current 
prices. It only means that the Treasury 
Department has been able to cut down the 
size of the raids. The whole spectacle is a 
nauseating example of the attitude of the 
individual toward the Government of 
which he is a part, but it likewise demon- 
strates that the way to buy post-office 
sites cheaply is not by announcing that so 
many thousand dollars have been set 
aside for the purpose. Perhaps there is no 
way of avoiding this kind of pilfering from 
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the public funds. In consideration of the 
whole method of making Government 
appropriations for public buildings, sug- 
gestions. for a possibly better policy will 
be offered. 

What happens when the sum is appro- 
priated for the building? What does the 
community say and what does its repre- 
sentative in Congress say when the Treas- 
ury Department proposes to spend $30,- 
000.00 instead of $50,000.00 appropriated? 
When the whole system of appropriation 
is based, as the accompanying figures will 
show, not upon requirements or values, 
but upon amounts which will look good in 
comparison with the appropriations which 
have been given to other towns in the 
state, what chance has the Treasury De- 
partment to fight its way to a building 
based upon requirements and _ necessities? 
None whatever! 

So long as public buildings are provided 
as a basis for political prestige and satisfy- 
ing private greed, no one connected w ith 
their planning and construction has the 
slightest chance of escaping the result of 
the initial mistake in the method of mak- 
ing appropriations. 

There is no justification in this method. 
It is fundamentally and lamentably wrong, 
unbusinesslike and wasteful. The bare 
facts are enough to condemn it in the eyes 
of any thinking person. Most of the appro- 
priations made are for communities which 
are not entitled to a building. A glance at 
the accompanying list will show, for ex- 
ample, that Vernal, Utah, with a popula- 
tion of 836, postal receipts of $6,408.00, 
per annum, with a yearly-rental for its 
present post-office quarters of $836.00, is 
to have a $50,000.00 post-office building, 
which will cost the Government $3,565.00 
a year to maintain. As the rental charge 
above cited covers every expense incident 
to the quarters, this means that the Gov- 
ernment will assume an extra overhead 
in this instance of $2,729.00, and all for the 
conduct of a yearly turn over of $6,408.00. 
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In no instance in the whole long list of 
buildings which are selected from the 
appropriations of 1913, will the facts be 
found to justify the appropriation. There 
may be at times, special cases where towns 
are entitled to a post-office building, even 
though the receipts per annum should not 
seem to justify the expenditure. 

In his minority report to the Public 
Buildings Commission which was appointed 
by the Congress of 1913 for the specific 
purpose of making a study of the whole 
question of appropriations for public build- 
ings, Postmaster General Burleson stated 
that “No standards whatever have ap- 
parently been observed in authorizing 
buildings or fixing in advance the limits 
of cost. As a consequence, many ex- 
pensive buildings have been authorized 
for places where the needs of the Govern- 
ment do not warrant their construction, 
and widely varying limits of cost have been 
fixed for buildings in which the needs are 
thesame.” The list proves that conclusively. 
The Congressional point of view, of which 
an illustration has been given, seems to be 
that the waste and extravagance are the 
fault of the Treasury Department for not 
exercising discretion, but the excuse will 
never make any headway in the face of 
the facts. 

Bad as is the condition in the office of 
the Supervising Architect, with respect to 
the ability of that office to deal with the 
problems handed to it by Congress—a con- 
dition to which reference will later be made 
—it cannot justifiably be reproached with 
more than the fault of being a helpless 
party to Congressional extravagance. But 
that reproach can be heaped upon so many 
heads that distinctions are difficult to make. 

The Commission submitted recommen- 
dations for future guidance in making 
appropriations and presented a table in 
which estimates were given of the justifi- 
able expenditure in cases where appropria- 
tions had been made. Thus we see that 
the following reductions would occur: 
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Franklin, Va. eee would have a building to cost $30,000.00 instead of $50,000.00 
mouth Boston, Va. ... 2.5.22 es edi es “« «30,000.00 “ “ 50,000.00 
ES a is = “« “30,000.00 “ ‘“ 60,000.00 
Se a ni = “s “ “30,000.00 “ “ 65,000.00 
eumitora, Mame... www ts ee “sg “« 30,000.00 “ “ 70,000.00 
Cimmette, Mirch... ww pal eg . “ “30,000.00 “ “ 75,000.00 
cr on = “« “30,000.00 “ “ 80,000.00 
Se ce ers - “ “30,000.00 “ ‘“ 85,000.00 
LS : Se 5 S “30,000.00 “ “ 90,000.00 
Cedar Falls, Iowa ........2... rks cs “ “30,000.00 “ “ 95,000.00 
Houghton, Mich. .......2.2... ‘a - - “ “30,000.00 “  ‘“ 100,000.00 
roster, Ore. 2 wt " = ‘i “« “30,000.00 “ “ 110,000.00 
Peememce, Mid... kk aS: Ks “« “30,000.00 “ “ 115,000.00 
i fk kk Ky ye we Oe os ee si “ “36,000.00 “ “ 120,000.00 
Aeuiand,Onio . . .. 1. ws ee , “ ‘a “ «48,000.00 “ “ 125,000.00 
pS Oe a a i “« “84,000.00 “ “ 130,000.00 


The reductions suggested are not all in 
the same proportion, but an equally sig- 
nificant item is the large number of appro- 
priations which the Committee considered 
as unjustifiable. It is evident however 
that the business of the Post-Office Depart- 


maa 
Franklin, Va. . . $1,370.00 
So. Boston, Va. 1,560.00 
Richfield, Utah . . 420.00 
Shelby, N.C... 550.00 
Rumford, Maine 1,250.00 
Charlotte, Mich. 1,200.00 
Tarentum, Pa. . . 1,075.00 
Salamanca, N. Y. 1,300.00 
Franklin, N. H. 1,000.00 
Cedar Falls, lowa . 1,000.00 
Houghton, Mich. . . 1,625.00 
Roseburg, Ore. . . 600.00 
Frederick, Md. 1,800.00 


The obvious inference is that in small 
units the postal business is carried on at 
a loss, which has to be made good by the 
gain in large units. Just where the question 
of service enters in to justify a post-office 
building would seem to involve a pretty 
comprehensive study of the postal business. 
Under the present law, which Congress 
does not pretend to obey, no building shall 
be authorized where the postal receipts are 
less than $10,000.00 a year. A glance at the 
appended table will indicate what Congress 
thinks of that law. 

In his minority report previously referred 
to, Postmaster General Burleson recom- 


ment has to be considered in a different 
manner than one would naturally infer. 
For example, in the followmg summary, 
the figures would seem strange to a busi- 
ness man: 


Added 
Total Expenditure 
Charge for for Maintenance 

Employees’ Rent and Total of New 

Salaries Salaries Receipts Building 

$10,012.00 $11,382.00 $9,956.00 $1,947.00 
9,512.00 11,072.00 12,291.00 2,410.00 
2,256.00 2,676.00 5,771.00 2,700.00 
13,172.00 13,722.00 10,072.00 3,720.00 
12,500.00 13,750.00 19,021.00 3,170.00 
25,200.00 26,400.00 19,031.00 3,635.00 
15,112.00 16,187.00 16,008.00 4,055.00 
15,300.00 16,600.00 21,796.00 4,345.00 
15,612.00 16,612.00 16,116.00 5,170.00 
18,800.00 19,800.00 16,622.00 5,695.00 
11,700.00 13,325.00 31,121.00 5,660.00 
12,100.00 12,700.00 18,821.00 6,489.00 
24,402.00 26,202.00 40,310.00 5,439.00 


mended that no appropriation be made 
where the postal receipts were less than 
$15,000.00, or where the population was 
less than 5,000, or where the annual rental 
was not in excess of $1,000.00. One cannot 
be sure that so arbitrary a rule can be laid 
down or that the suggestions offered are 
entirely right, but this is a step in the right 
direction. The next one to be taken, if 


Congress should see fit to accept such a 
basis, is to provide means for determining 
what size building should be built. 

In that connection, the following state- 
ment of the Postmaster General is of 
interest: 
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OUR STUPID AND BLUNDERING NATIONAL POLICY 


“The definition of a public-building pol- 
icy must rest upon the decision of the ques- 
tion as to whether authorizations of build- 
ings shall be based upon politic or economic 
grounds. If the former, the policy depends 
for its justification upon the nationalizing 
influence of Government architecture. This, 
of course, is earnestly to be sought. How- 
ever, such a policy, as we have seen from a 
survey of existing conditions, has the dis- 
advantage of affording too great an oppor- 
tunity for abuse. Moreover, it tends toward 
the recognition of a construction policy for 
the attainment of esthetic rather than 
utilitarian ideals. The true policy is one 
under which buildings will be authorized 
primarily for utilitarian purposes. The 
effect of this policy will be to subserve the 
material interest of the Government and 
to make possible orderly procedure under 
a logical program; at the same time re- 
quirements of broad public policy as well 
as ideals of architecture may be satisfied in 
a reasonable degree.” 

It would be hard to locate a public pro- 
nouncement which was at once so full of 
meat and yet which seemed to betray so 
great a misunderstanding of the relation of 
architecture to the public buildings of a 
great nation. 

How can it be that there has arisen so 
great a misconception? How is it possible 
that men have come to think that because 
a building is to be erected for utilitarian 
purposes it has no connection with archi- 
tecture,—except to satisfy the architectural 
requirement “in a reasonable degree?” 
The House of Representatives betrayed 
the same attitude when it applauded the 
reference to the “esthetic dreamers” in the 
Supervising Architect’s office. Aisthetic 
dreamers indeed! What else can they be 
when they are handed the order to design 
a $50,000.00 building and when the most 
elementary knowledge of architecture tells 
them that a $20,000.00 building would 
serve every purpose and permit architec- 
ture to play an honest réle? These are the 


men, so says the Congressional! Record, 
“who have sacrificed the utility of the 
building and the comfort of the workers 
therein to the gimcracks and curlicues of 
architecture. [Laughter and applause.}” 

Did’st hear, O many-columned Thebes! 
O templed Greece! O Pantheon’d Rome! 
Thy centuries of splendor now lie prostrate. 
Thine artful mask is torn away. Thy naked 
gimcracks stand revealed. 

And thou, O weeping Rheims, O deso- 
late Ypres, smitten Arras, ravaged Lou- 
vain! Why mournest thou? Thy hideous 
skeletons are nothing more than that! 
Thy silent heaps of crumbled stone, where- 
on the fairest workmen of a day had 
wrought the imprint of their souls, are 
nothing more than curlicues, shorn of their 
humbug to the weird accompaniment of 
laughter and applause. 

Laughter and applause! Mark well those 
words! Remember that they indicate, in 
the Congressional Record, an attitude 
which is at once so tragic and so wide- 
spread, that Beauty may well hide her 
head in dismay and despair. But let us also 
remember there is a laughter which springs 
spontaneous, and a laughter which simu- 
lates merriment. 

Could it be that the men in that solemn 
legislative chamber who inspired that 
chronicle in the Congressional Record 
laughed and applauded in hollow mockery 
of the long list of public buildings which are 
monuments to their unintelligence? 

Did they think that by a devious process 
which would pass unperceived their in- 
competence was being traced home to 
architecture? Their failure to discharge 
the solemn trust vested in their office 
transferred to the art which they had 
sacrificed? The blame for their mournful 
record cleverly saddled upon the shoulders 
of others? For years they have encouraged 
a public building policy which ignores the 
first elements of architecture,—that the 
building shall be worthy of the purpose, 
and the purpose worthy of the building. 
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If the concept of the building ignores those 
primary elements, the building is a failure 
even before the first spadeful of earth is 
lifted from its bed. 

On every public building authorized for 
a community where no building was justi- 
fiable or where the appropriation provided 
for a building out of all proportion to the 
needs of the community, every parti- 
cipant becomes a party to a crime against 
architecture. Wherever an architect allows 
his love of the monumental to interfere 
with his duty of planning and designing a 
building which shall give the maximum of 
convenience, comfort and efficiency at the 
minimum of expense, commensurate with 
sound work and the dignified expression of 
the purpose of the building, another crime 
is committed in the name of architecture. 
If he is incompetent, or worse, architecture 
must bear the burden of his incompetence 
or his dishonesty. 

Yet architecture continues and will con- 
tinue, for it is founded deep in the spiritual 
nature of man, so deep that it rises sublime 
above incompetence, dishonesty and the 
sad lack of appreciation which is no doubt 
due, in large measure, to the crimes which 
are perpetrated in its name. Of these, none 
is at once so great and so lamentable as the 
crime of our public-building policy. Where 
may we look for a wise example, if not to 
the Nation as symbolized in its Govern- 
mental functions? 

In the Metropolitan Magazine for Feb- 
ruary there was quoted the following 
extract from a speech by Representative 
Garner, of Texas: 

“There are a half dozen places in my 
district where Federal buildings are being 
erected or have recently been constructed 
at a cost to the Government far in excess 
of the actual needs of the communities 
where they are located. Take Uvalde, my 
home town, for instance. We are putting 
up a post-office down there at a cost of 
$60,000.00, when a $5,000.00 building 
would be entirely adequate for our needs. 
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This is mighty bad business for Uncle Sam, 
and I'll admit it; but the other fellows in 
Congress have been doing it for a long time 
and I can’t make them quit. Now we 
Democrats are in charge of the House and 
I’ll tell you right now, every time one of 
these Yankees gets a ham I’m going to get 
a hog.” 

Does this shed any light on the source of 
that laughter and applause? 

The Editor of the Metropolitan added 
some comments on that speech which must 
have taken some courage to write, for no 
citizen likes the task of denouncing his 
fellow men. It encourages violent lan- 
guage and makes restraint difficult to 
exercise. 

In the World’s Work for February, there 
appeared an article entitled ‘Shall We 
Have Responsible Government?” in which 
our system of making appropriations for 
public buildings is indicted in such lan- 
guage as to leave the reader amazed,—if 
anything can amaze us in these days of 
revelation and exposures. One glance at 
the illustrations which accompany this 
article will lead the reader again to wonder 
whether the laughter and applause in the 
House of Representatives did not spring 
from the sinister joke which has been perpe- 
trated upon the nation by its representa- 
tives in Congress. 

But let us be just in this matter. Not 
every congressman believes in the public- 
building policy which has disgraced the 
Nation. Not every senator by any means 
tacitly acquiesces in these raids on the 
public treasury. There are some who 
fight, others who protest, and others still 
who take a little slice, not because they 
believe in it, but because the pressure of 
their constituencies makes itself felt in no 
uncertain manner. Do not forget that the 
whole trouble comes home to the Nation! 
Do not forget that there are hundreds of 
communities where sinister interests, work- 
ing in small groups, or even the entire com- 
munity, insist on and believe in this 
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method of getting a public building. The 
practice, in common with many others, 
runs through our citizenship like a foul dis- 
ease, poisons our whole electoral system, 
communicates the infection to our govern- 
mental machinery, contaminates every- 
thing and everybody that comes continu- 
ally in contact with it and leaves us plunged 
in the mire of inefficiency, incompetency 
and dishonesty. Against those dire obsta- 
cles a few valiant men contend, seemingly 
in vain. Of such were the representatives 
who did not join in that laughter and ap- 
plause, and who must have sat silent and 
mourned the spectacle. 

In the House of Representatives on the 
eventful day of the great discovery we 
have chronicled, two suggestions were 
made, as follows: 

“T believe it is absolutely necessary to 
reorganize the Office of the Supervising 
Architect, and place at the head of it a first- 
class architect who is also a practical, com- 
monsense man of good executive ability. 
I admit that this combination is hard to 
find, as most good architects, are, as a rule, 
impractical visionary dreamers; but there 
are some who measure up to the require- 
ment, and | have in mind now a gentleman 
who, in my judgment, will fully meet the 
requirements in this particular case. 

“Second. Standardization of buildings 
wherever possible. This question of stan- 
dardizing has been much discussed, and 
most of the architects are opposed to the 
idea. But, Mr. Speaker, it requires no 
technical architectural knowledge to know 
that the plan is entirely feasible. [Ap- 
plause]. It is not only feasible, but good 
business judgment demands it as a saver 
of both time and money in public-building 
construction.” 

A most cursory analysis of these sug- 
gestions indicates that they are merely 
palliative and not remedial, since they 
do not indicate that any effort is to be made 
to deal with the fundamental question at 
issue. Both suggestions are founded upon 
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the idea that the public-building appro- 
priation policy of the past is to be con- 
tinued, but with these differences. The 
buildings are to be completed more rapidly, 
in the first place, which will have the effect 
of relieving congressmen from the _ re- 
proaches of their constituents, who, having 
been favored with a treasury grant, natur- 
ally wish to see the tangible evidence in 
the shape of a building. As the Super- 
vising Architect’s office is many years 
behind in its work, these reproaches are 
having a very disturbing effect, and we 
have heard that some congressmen have 
been more embarrassed since the appro- 
priations for certain buildings were granted 
than before they took place. 

Standardization along certain lines is 
undoubtedly possible, but unless we are 
much mistaken, not to the degree imagined 
by Congress. The study of this question is so 
intimately related to the method by which 
public-building appropriations should be 
made that it is idle to consider it sepa- 
rately. How should public buildings be 
provided? What is the best way in which 
to secure the desired result? 

The Office of the Supervizing Architect 
should most certainly be reorganized. It 
should be placed in charge of the kind of 
man that would be selected by any business 
undertaking wherein the annual volume 
of expenditure was to run into such figures 
as $20,000,000.00 to $40,000,000.00. The 
public building operations of the United 
States compare in volume with the work of 
the Panama Canal. They represent an an- 
nually increasing expenditure. Their im- 
portance, viewed from the standpoint of 
nationalizing influence, convenience and 
service, is immeasurably greater. They 
offer an opportunity to effect savings 
which run into the millions. A bigger job 
than that of administrating this vast and 
complex business is scarcely conceivable. 

But, as architecture begins with an 
analysis of the needs and requirements, so 
should the work of the Supervising Archi- 
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tect begin with a Bureau of Estimates. 
Every request for a public building should 
be examined and reported upon by this 
bureau, which would thus provide the 
means for laying before Congress an intelli- 
gent survey of the situation. In the case 
of a post-office building, for example, the 
bureau would make a study of the needs 
of the town, the past and probable future 
rate of growth, the amount of postal 
receipts, the character of the postal service, 
whether intense and concentrated or widely 
distributed, the floor-space required to 
take care of present needs and provide for 
expansion, the cost of the building which 
these needs would justify. In the course 
of a year or two this bureau would have 
accumulated sufficient data to enable it to 
deal with these preliminary surveys with- 
out great labor or expense. The same 
method should be pursued by the Bureau 
of Estimates, with respect to every other 
public building, with possible exceptions in 
certain instances where the Army Engineers 
were better equipped to render that service. 
The recommendations to Congress of the 
Supervising Architect would then provide a 
basis upon which Congress could determine 
intelligently such annual appropriations for 
public buildings as it saw fit. It is indeed 
ridiculous to suppose that Congress can de- 
termine, within many thousands of dollars, 
the sum required for a public building. Is it 
equally ridiculous to hope that Congress 
will provide means whereby such know- 
ledge may be obtained and laid before it? 
In the course of a reasonable time, the 
Office of the Supervising Architect could 
begin to establish a standardization of plan 
and equipment which would serve as the 
basis for post-office buildings of small 
units. A large amount of work toward this 
end, has, we believe, already been done, 
but of necessity, it must have been based 
upon the extravagant and wasteful man- 
datory orders which have been issued to 
the Office of the Supervising Architect 
by Congress, and it would be a mistake 
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to accept this data as final or conclusive. 
Only out of the experience of a careful 
study of many and varied requirements in 
which the estimates shall be based upon 
an intelligent comprehension of all the 
factors, will it be possible to work out any 
plan for standardizing the plan and equip- 
ment for these buildings. This is the first 
task to which Congress should address 
itself. The need is imperative. Failure to 
pass any public-building bill, without mak- 
ing provision for carrying on the public 
work, will inflict the greatest hardship 
upon the nation. There are communities 
which are suffering from the inadequacy 
and inconvenience of their post-office 
buildings or rented quarters. Every year 
sees a growing increase in the number of 
problems to be dealt with and solved. 

One cannot read the report of the Con- 
vention of the Society of Constructors of 
Federal Buildings, held recently in Wash- 
ington, without becoming impressed with 
the spirit of the men who are in charge of 
the work of superintending the construc- 
tion of the buildings erected under the 
Treasury Department. The discussions 
were of exceeding interest and the various 
addresses delivered by the members and 
guests speak eloquently of the efforts made 
to cope with the volume of business in the 
office. Yet one cannot but regret that so 
fine an effort and so great a loyalty should 
be spent upon so many buildings which 
ought not to be built, and that so much 
energy should be devoted to the task of 
clearing away the wastefulness of Con- 
gressional appropriations of past years, be- 
fore a wise and sound public building policy 
can be inaugurated. 

It will be years before the Office of the 
Supervising Architect can catch up with the 
orders which Congress has handed to it for 
execution. The situation is as unbusiness- 
like as it is pitiful and disgraceful. As a na- 
tion, in our policy of providing public build- 
ings, we have so far written ourselves down 
as unworthy to be classed as civilized. 
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A Few Examples from the Last Public 
Building Appropriations of Congress 





tCost of 
*Square Population Annual Present Operating 
or eet “ P. O. Employees’ rental of new P.O. 
$45,000 Buildings. -_ required 1910 1900 1890 Receipts Salaries Quarters Buildingt 
Covington, Tenn... . . . 2,990 2,787 1,067 $0,477 $400 $3,565 

$50,000 Buildings.— 
Andalusia, Ala... . . . . 4,000 2,480 551 270 10,972 $16,992 780 3,505 
Athens, Tenn. . . . . . . 4,000 2,264 1,849 2,224 9,461 4,700 900 3,565 
Comanche, Texas... . . 4,000 2,756 2,070 1,236 9,388 11,056 045 3,565 
Commerce, Texas... . . 4,000 2,818 1,800 810 8,726 17,192 39 3,565 
Franklin, Va. . . . . . . 4,000 2,271 1,143 875 11,012 10,112 800 3,565 
Front Royal, Va. . . . . 4,000 5,133 1,005 868 9,041 5,756 840 3,565 
Gallatin, Tenn... . . . . 4,000 2,399 2,409 2,078 9,327 11,400 500 3,565 
Holly Springs, Miss. . . . 4,000 2,192 2,815 2,246 10,241 12,480 800 3,565 
Honey Grove, Texas. . . . 4,000 2,300 2,483 1,828 9,179 16,556 480 3,505 
Lancaster,S.C..... . . 4000 2,008 1,477 1,094 8,213 12,356 350 3,565 
Prescott, Arkansas . . . . 4,000 2,705 2,005 1,287 8,053 10,026 600 3,565 
Russellville, Arkansas. . . 4,000 2,936 1,832 1,321 0,434 10,100 1,000 3,565 
Vernal, Utah... . . . . 4,000 836 664 6,408 4,460 552 3,565 
West Point, Ga. . . . . . 4,000 1,906 1,797 1,254 9,973 12,500 750 3,565 

$55,000 Buildings.— 
| Bad Axe, Mich. . . . . 4,000 1,559 1,241 842 10,681 13,900 1,140 3,825 
Bartow, Fla... .. . . 4,000 2,662 1,983 1,386 13,799 10,156 650 3,825 
Beeville, Texas . . . 4,000 3,269 12,166 7,500 480 3,825 
Central City, Neb. . . 4,000 2,428 1,571 1,368 12,004 10,400 460 3,825 
Chandler, Okla. . . 4,000 2,024 2,334 1,430 11,317 16,956 600 3,825 
Fallon, Nev. . . 4,000 741 7,341 3,620 300 3,825 
Fayette, Mo. . . 4,000 2,586 2,717 2,247 10,274 12,256 300 3,825 
Fordyce, Arkansas . . 4,000 2,794 1,710 980 9,351 4,900 600 3,825 
Forsyth, Ga... . : 2,208 1,172 920 8,070 10,156 450 3,825 
Franklin, Tenn. . . 4,000 2,924 2,180 2,250 11,124 14,700 430 3,825 
: Gilmer, Texas . . 4,000 1,484 6,006 7,570 480 3,825 
; Hammond, La. . . 4,000 2,942 1,511 692 13,028 8,700 236 3,825 
Leesburg, Va... . . 4,000 1,507 1,513 1,650 11,434 9,256 720 3,825 
Martin, Tenn. . . . . . 4,000 2,228 1,730 10,057 13,690 400 3,825 
Montevideo, Minn. . 4,000 3,056 2,146 1,437 14,329 18,000 480 3,825 
Mount Pleasant, Texas . . 4,000 3,137 7,074 13,056 1,000 3,825 
Pittsburg, Texas . . 4,000 1,916 1,783 1,203 6,942 11,102 248 3,825 
Thomasville, N. C. . 4,000 3,877 751 590 9,905 9,090 900 3,825 
Tomah, Wis. . . . 4,000 3,419 2,380 2,199 11,175 11,190 540 3,825 
Wahoo, Neb. (2) . . 4,000 2,168 2,100 2,006 9,697 7,400 600 3,825 
Washington, Ga. . 4,000 3,065 3,300 2,631 9,963 11,456 450 3,825 
Waynesboro, Va. (1) 4,000 1,389 856 646 10,353 6,870 456 3,825 
Williamson, W. Va. . 4,000 3,561 15,303 7,000 728 3,825 
Aurora, Neb. (2) . 4,000 2,630 1,921 1,862 12,326 14,900 goo 3,825 
Basin, Wyo. (2) . . 4,000 763 6,371 2,180 500 3,825 
Cody, Wyo. (2) .. . . . 4,000 1,132 8,135 4,360 360 3,825 

(1) $57,500. (2) $56,000. 
*Based on estimated number of employees in 1924. tThe average cost of maintenance varies slightly in the report 
tIncluding interest at 3 4 per cent. of the Public Buildings Commission. 
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*Square 
‘atts ai feet 
$60,000 Buildings. required 
Chamberlain, S. D. 4,000 
Lancaster, Ky. 4,120 
Marion, S. C. 4,120 
Midland, Mich. . 4,000 
North Vernon, Ind. 4,000 
Richfield, Utah 4,000 
Saco, Maine . 4,120 
Washington, Missouri 4,120 
Winnemucca, Nev. 4,000 
$65,000 Buildings. 
Bay City, Texas . . 4,000 
Decatur, Ala. . . 4,000 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 4,000 
Hiawatha, Kansas (2) 4,000 
Jerseyville, Ill. . . 4,000 
Olyphant, Penna. 4,000 
Shelby, N.C. . 4,000 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Walden, N.Y. . 4,000 
(2) $67,500. 
$70,000 Buildings.— 
Buffalo, Wyo. (1) 4,000 
Burlington, Wis. . 4,420 
Cuero, Texas (2) . 4,000 
Falls City, Neb. (3) 4,000 
Fort Morgan, Col. 4,000 
Hoopeston, III. 4,000 
Madison, S. D. 4,000 
Marianna, Fla. 4,000 
Marion, Ky. 4,000 
Maryville, Tenn. . 4,000 


Narragansett, Pier, R. |. . 4,000 
(1) $69,500. (2) $72,500. (3) 


$75,000 Buildings. 


Bellefourche, S. D. 4,000 
Burlington, N.C... . 4,000 
Charles Town, W. Va. 4,000 
Donora, Penna. 4,000 
Gallipolis, Ohio 4,000 
Logan, Ohio . 4,000 
Ripon, Wis. . 4,000 
Seymour, Conn. 4,000 
Waynesburg, Penna. 4,000 
Waynesville, N.C. 4,000 
$80,000 Buildings. 
Altus, Oklahoma (1) 4,000 
Berwick, Penna. . . . . §,000 
Ellensburg, Washington (1). 4,000 
Hollidaysburg, Penna... . 4,000 


(1) $82,500. 


Population 





19l0 


1,275 


3,156 

,228 
2,762 
2,974 
4,103 
8,505 
3,427 
2,869 
4,004 


1,368 
3,212 
3,109 
35255 
2,800 
4,698 
3,137 
1,915 
1,627 
2,381 
1,250 


$71,000. 


1,362 
4,808 
2,662 
8,174 
5,560 
4,850 
3,739 
4,786 
3,545 
2,008 


4,821 
5:357 
4,209 
35734 


*Based on estimated number of employees in 1924. 


tincluding interest at 3% per cent. 


1900 

874 
1,640 
1,831 
2,363 
2,823 
1,969 
6,122 
3,015 
1,110 


3,114 
2,444 
2,829 
3,517 
6,180 
1,874 
2,236 
3,147 


710 
2,526 
3,422 
3,022 

634 
3,823 
2,550 

goo 
1,064 


1,523 


451 
3,692 
2,392 


5,432 
3,480 
3,818 
39541 
2,544 
1,307 


1,927 
3,916 
1,737 
2,998 


1890 
936 


1,640 
2,277 
2,012 
I 153 I 
6,075 


2,765 
2,864 
2,486 
3,207 
4,083 
1,394 
1,823 
2,132 


1,087 
2,043 
2,422 
2,102 
488 
1,911 
1,736 
926 
840 


1,408 


1,716 
2,287 


4,498 
3,119 
3,358 
3,300 
2,101 


455 


2,701 
2,768 
2,875 





Annual 
P. O. 
Receipts 
$6,460 
5,226 
9,755 
9,666 
10,965 
7,821 
10,609 
7,845 
11,700 


12,107 
12,702 
12,650 
13,158 
11,139 

9,441 
10,953 
10,978 
12,276 


5,902 
14,208 
13,876 
14,498 
13,887 
14,716 
13,962 

8,364 

7,823 
11,140 

8,252 


8,350 
15,926 
11,030 
14,497 
15,319 
12,582 
15,017 
11,257 
15,218 
10,122 


14,072 
18,565 
17,689 
11,843 


Employees’ 
Salaries 


$3,844 
5,154 
7,156 
13,800 
15,000 
2,120 
13,656 
4,600 
2,880 


6,156 
9,400 
16,346 
16,000 
17,202 
7,550 
13,172 


9,900 


3,296 
16,000 
14,000 
14,400 
11,700 
16,800 
13,800 
10,800 
11,168 
13,300 

4,460 


5,000 
18,050 
12,116 

9,100 
13,900 
15,858 
14,180 
11,736 
16,212 
10,556 


15,800 
17,802 
15,456 
12,900 


Present 
rental of 
Quarters 

$700 
275 

600 
840 
600 
420 
800 
480 
600 


200 
1,900 
800 
680 
750 
goo 
550 
500 


800 


360 
960 
600 
690 
840 
720 
1,200 
600 
275 
400 
800 


570 
goo 
goo 
1,200 
goo 
goo 
680 
840 
1,200 
375 


441 
1,000 
480 
850 
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tCost of 
Operating 
new P.O. 
Buildingt 
$4,085 
4,085 
4,085 
4,085 
4,085 
4,085 
4,085 
4,085 
4,085 


45345 
45345 
4,345 
45345 
45345 
45345 
45345 
45345 
45345 


4,605 
4,605 
4,605 
4,605 
4,605 
4,605 
4,605 
4,605 
4,005 
4,605 
4,605 


4,855 
4,855 
4,855 
4,855 
4,855 
4,855 
4,855 
4,855 
4,855 
4,855 


5,120 
5,120 
5,120 
5,120 


tThe average cost of maintenance varies slightly in the report 
of the Public Buildings Commission. 
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EXAMPLES FROM THE LAST PUBLIC BUILDING APPROPRIATION 





+Cost of 
*Square Population Annual Present Operating 
hae ‘ feet - . P. O. Employees’ rental of new P.O. 
$80,000 Buildings, continued— required 1910 1900 1890 Receipts Salaries Quarters Buildingt 
Jellico, Tenn. 4,000 1,862 1,283 758 $9,424 $8,590 $65 $5,120 
Sayre, Penna. . . 4,000 6,426 5,243 17,521 13,000 1,020 5,120 
Tarentum, Penna. . . 4,000 7,414 5,472 5,627 16,008 15,112 1,075 5,120 
$85,000 Buildings.— 
Martin’s Ferry, Ohio 4,000 9,133 7,760 6,250 16,604 14,300 660 5,645 
Salamanca, N. Y. . 4,000 5,792 4,251 3,639 21,796 15,300 1,300 5,645 
Skowhegan, Maine . . 4,000 5,341 5,180 5,008 18,225 16,970 800 5,045 
$90,000 Buildings. 
Franklin, N. H. 4,000 6,132 5,846 4,085 16,116 15,612 1,000 6,170 
Georgetown, Ky. 4,500 4,533 3,823 11,688 15,012 goo 6,170 
Kinston, N.C... . 5,000 6,995 4,106 1,726 20,055 19,372 goo 6,170 
Rhinelander, Wis. (1) 4,000 5,637 4,998 2,658 20,749 13,300 700 6,170 
Ridgway, Penna. . . 4,000 5,408 3,515 1,903 21,976 14,690 1,200 6,170 
(1) $91,000. 
$95,000 Buildings. 
Batavia, IIlinois. 4,000 4,436 3,871 3,543 18,622 14,500 720 6,605 
$100,000 Buildings. 
Dickinson, N. D. . 4,000 3,678 2,076 897 16,726 10,000 1,100 7,285 
Lock Haven, Penna. 4,000 7,772 7,210 7,258 27,740 15,596 1,400 7,285 


$105,000 Buildings.— 


Jasper, Ala. (1). . . . . 4,000 2,509 1,661 780 14,314 9,660 300 7,460 
(1) $107,500. 


$110,000 Buildings.— 
Durango, Col. . . , 4,000 4,086 3,317 2,726 18,546 12,700 1,200 7,635 
Naugatuck, Conn. 4,500 12,722 10,541 6,218 25,315 20,960 1,250 7,635 
Opelika, Ala. (1) . 4,400 4,734 45245 3,703 15,085 21,902 600 7,635 ( 


(1)$112,500. 


$115,000 Buildings.— 


Douglas, Arizona 4,000 6,437 31,771 17,120 730 7,810 
Pottstown, Penna. . . 6,000 15,599 ~=13,696 ~—:13, 285 36,509 25,290 1,500 7,310 
$120,000 Buildings.— 
Ashland, Ky... . 5,000 8,688 6,800 4,195 30,002 22,000 1,500 8,000 
$125,000 Buildings.— 
Aberdeen, Wash. . . . 10,000 13,660 3,747 1,638 35,602 18,600 1,200 8,175 
$140,000 Buildings.— 
Brattleboro, Vt. 6,000 6,517 5,207 5,407 57,597 28,492 1,200 8,700 
Cohoes, N. Y. . 4,000 24,709 23,910 22,509 35,006 23,000 1,900 8,700 


$145,000 Buildings.— 
Elkins, W. Va. . 5,000 5,260 2,016 737 24,592 15,246 1,680 8,875 


$150,000 Buildings.— 
Vancouver, Washington (1) .7,000 9,300 3,126 3,545 25,940 23,712 1,400 9,050 
(1) $152,500. 
*Based on estimated number of employees in 1924. The average cost of maintenance varies slightly in the report 
tincluding interest at 3% per cent. of the Public Buildings Commission. 
Nore.—The figures in this list were taken from the Statement of Appropriations, issued by the Treasury 
Department, the Report of the Public Buildings Commission, and the Census of 1910. 
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The Disfigurement of 
by a Central 


In June, 1913, Congress passed an Act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to have constructed a 
central heating, lighting and power plant. The site 
was designated by Congress and the location fixed 
near the new building of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, upon land owned by the Government 
bordering on the Potomac River and directly oppo- 
site East Potomac Park. 

In December, 1915, the Secretary of the Treasury 
signed a contract for the erection of the building. 
Under the Act of Congress he had employed expert 
engineering services for the design of the mechanical 
and electrical equipment, but the building itself was 
designed in the office of the Supervising Architect. 

On November 28, 1913, President Wilson issued 
an Executive Order as follows: 


“It is hereby ordered that whenever new structures are 
to be erected in the District of Columbia under the direction 
of the Federal Government which affect in any important 
way the appearance of the city, or whenever questions 
involving matters of art with which the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned are to be determined, final action shall 
not be taken until such plans and questions have: been 
submitted to the Commission of Fine Arts designated under 
the act of Congress of May 17, 1910, for comment and 
advice.” 


This Executive Order is slightly less broad in its 
scope than the one issued by President Taft in 1910, 
but the contract above mentioned was let without 
in any way heeding it. Since Congress is supreme 
in law-making power, it seems doubtful whether 
more than a breach of courtesy was committed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in not referring the 
plans for the power-house to the Commission of 
Fine Arts, although we do not understand that any 
opinion has been delivered on this question. 

When the public announcement of the signing of 
the contract was made, the Commission of Fine Arts 
made a formal request for the plans and they were 
then examined and reported upon. On January 31, 
the Commission submitted its report in which it 
expressed the opinion that the huge structure with 
four smoke-stacks stated, according to the steno- 
graphic report of the testimony of Mr. N. S. Thomp- 
son, Superintendent of the Mechanical Engineering 
Division of the Office of the Supervising Architect, 
to be 188 feet above grade,* would be a serious blot 
upon the beauty of Washington. Grave concern 

*Notre.—Grade at this point is seven feet above the 


Potomac, thus making the generally stated height 195 
feet.—Ebitor. 


the National Capital 
Power- House 


was expressed as to the location of any such plant 
on the site proposed. 

In the Senate, a resolution was introduced by Sen- 
ator Newlands, under which work should be stopped 
until the plans had been submitted to the President 
and the Commission of Fine Arts for their approval. 
This resolution was referred to the Library Com- 
mittee of the Senate. At about the same moment, 
the Urgent Deficiency Bill was before the Senate for 
consideration, in which an additional appropriation 
was asked for the completion of the power-house. 
Senator Newlands offered an amendment covering 
the same ground as his previous resolution. The 
amendment was passed by the Senate and went to 
conference with the House Committee. In the con- 
ference the Senate conferees receded. The report 
of the Conference Committee, with the amendment 
stricken out, was then adopted by the Senate. Inthe 
interim, the American Institute of Architects and 
the American Federation of Arts had taken active 
steps to arouse public opinion upon what was felt 
to be a desecration of the National Capital. The 
site is at present an untidy one, and visitors to it 
were not unlikely to be impressed with the thought 
that any kind of building would add to its appear- 
ance. There seemed to be a total lack of imagina- 
tion and a complete absence of knowledge of the 
improvements which have been planned for this 
location by the Park Commission, and which are 
comprehensive and necessary to the proper develop- 
ment of the city of Washington. The Treasury 
Department, active in defending the step it had 
taken, issued a public statement so worded as to lead 
to the belief that the real opposition to the proposed 
plant came from the local lighting company, which 
would be deprived of a considerable revenue when 
the new plant was completed. Needless to say, no 
intelligent person would believe that the American 
Institute of Architects or the American Federation 
of Arts could be misled into fighting the battle of any 
commercial interest under the delusion that it was 
trying to prevent the despoilment of the national 
capital. The imputation was publicly denied by 
the officers of the Institute. But feeling ran so high, 
in certain quarters, by reason of the useful intro- 
duction of this element into the defender’s side of the 
controversy, that a resolution was introduced in the 
House calling for an investigation of the motives of 
these who were opposing the will of Congress. A 
good deal of unfortunate confusion resulted from 
this episode and obscured the real and vital princi- 
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Lookinc TowaRpD WASHINGTON FROM East Potomac Park.—The balloon shows the height and location of 
the proposed chimneys for the new central heat, light and power plant. The strip of water front at the right is 
part of the proposed shore boulevard leading to the War College. It is at present in an untidy condition, which 
is one reason why there has been a failure to understand why the central power house would sadly disfigure the 
site and the city. The large building is the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


ples for which the opponents of the power-house site 
were contending. 

On February 3 and 4, the Senate Committee on 
Library, under the chairmanship of Senator Wil- 
liams, held hearings at the capitol. Mr. Cass Gilbert 
presented the reasons which had prompted the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts in its decision, and the engineer 
who had made the plans for the mechanical and 
electrical equipment testified that his firm had not 
been consulted as to the site, but was informed that 
it had been fixed by Congress. He further testified 
that he thought the whole plan should be restudied 
from the broad point of view of the development of 
the capital in the future, and stated that as a private 
citizen, he would not have the plant located at that 
point. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Newton 
presented the case for the Treasury Department and 
stated that the only objection made to the power- 
plant building was that it had been made too ornate 
in design by the engineers. It was later pointed out 
to Mr. Newton that the building was designed in the 
office of the Supervising Architect and that the 
engineers had had nothing to do with that feature 
of the building. Mr. Newton also spoke about 
the attempts which had been made by the local 
lighting company to secure repeal of the legislation 
authorizing the plant, and explained that the failure 
to submit the plans to the Commission of Fine Arts 
previous to the signing of the contract was due to 
an error in the office. 

When the opponents of the plan attempted to 
show that an enlargement of the present capitol 
power plant could be made to answer all the purposes 
sought and with a less expenditure of money, or that 
the whole subject preferably should be restudied, they 
were artfully accused of opposing the erection of any 
central power plant, which further complicated an 


impartial consideration of the real issue at stake, 
and thus, when the Conference Committee reported 
to the Senate that it was opposed to the inclusion of 
Senator Newlands’ amendment in the Urgent 
Deficiency Bill, as already explained, the debate 
went into ramifications which were not relevant to 
the question. It was also unfortunate that the 
amendment had to be considered as a part of the 
Committee Report and that its rejection would 
have carried with it the rejection of the whole 
report which included urgent appropriations in 
which many Senators were interested. Thus it is 
not fair to suppose that the adverse vote of 44 to 
21 represents the real feeling of the Senate. We 
firmly believe that if the matter could be considered 
upon its merit alone, the Senate would vote to 
reconsider the whole question. Whether it would be 
supported by the House is another matter. 

The situation was presented to President Wilson 
by President Mauran and Secretary Fenner of the 
Institute, in a very brief interview which did not 
permit a discussion of the matter in detail. The 
President had not heard of the subject before, 
expressed grave concern, and promised to give it 
careful consideration. Two days later he wrote to 
Senator Martin, saying that he had examined the 
plat and elevations and that he saw no objection to 
the site or the building and in view of the facts felt 
himself unjustified in asking for any further delay. 
Senator Newlands, in commenting upon the Presi- 
dent’s letter, spoke as follows: “But the President 
has not had, as the law requires, the benefit of the 
opinion of the Commission of Fine Arts, nor has he 
had the benefit of the opinion of experts upon the 
subject. We appeal to the informed judgment of 
the President of the United States, and not to his 
judgment when only one side has been heard.” With 
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the utmost respect and deference to the opinion of 
the President, it seems particularly unfortunate that 
he too should fail to understand the effect which the 
power plant will have upon the capital. A very 
clear idea of this effect is presented in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. The balloon, raised under direction 
of the Treasury Department, indicates the position 
and height of the proposed smoke-stacks. From 
hundreds of points, throughout the present Potomac 
and East Potomac Parks and from the Monument, 
the Lincoln Memorial, the Capitol, the power plant 
and its smoke-stacks would rise to disfigure the land- 
scape and sadly mar the appearance of the monu- 
ments and public buildings which have been erected 
at such an expense to the nation. One cannot under- 
stand why the project is so bitterly defended except 
that those responsible for the mistake are unwilling 
to take a broad stand and admit their error. 

The feeling throughout the country is ably ex- 
pressed by the following editorial in the New York 
Times of February 17: 


Mr. McAdoo’s Smokehouse 


The Secretary of the Treasury is bent on disfiguring 
Washington and spoiling the plan of Washington and 
L’Enfant and the plan of the Commission of 1901 for its 
future harmonious and beautiful development. He in- 
sists on, and Congress has approved, the erection of a 
monstrous central heat, light, and power plant, with 
chimney stacks 195 feet high, on the commercial water- 
front of the Potomac, at the city end of the railroad bridge. 

The Federal Fine Arts Commission, which was not 
permitted to see the plans till the eve of their execution; 
the American Institute of Architects, the National Sculp- 
ture Society, the American Federation of Art, the American 
Civic Association, the Washington Committee of One 
Hundred, the American Society of Consulting Engineers, a 
host of organizations intelligently interested in preserving 
the distinction of the capital, have appealed in vain to the 
Treasury and to Congress to prevent this wanton and super- 
fluous marring of the symmetrical general design, the order 
and proportion and far-ranging vista, which are the noble 
loveliness and dignity of Washington, in so far as they have 
not been impaired by the anomalies of officialism. 

From men and women unselfishly devoted to the main- 
tenance and orderly continuation of the architectural and 
landscape splendors of that city of all Americans, criti- 
cism born of knowledge should have been heard at least 
with respect. Mr. McAdoo answers it with insult. He 
insinuates that the opposition to his 800 feet of chimney 
stacks was inspired by the Potomac Lighting and Power 
Company, “‘whose plant is now located in the neighborhood 
from which it was sought to exclude the Government.” 
The “‘interests’”’ must be balked; and of course only “the 
interests” are capable of such a deed of shame as to ques- 
tion the artistic merit of Mr. McAdoo’s smokehouse of 
the four chimney stacks. 

This accusation against the artistic and civic societies 
of the United States should be sifted narrowly by the 
smokehouse party of the Senate, which has refused by a 
vote of 44 to 21 to halt the defacement. A special com- 
mittee ought to be appointed for the purpose. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo should be called on to disclose to the utmost the 
secret sinister plots of the “interests” and the “artists.” 

The site of the proposed plant, it may or may not be 
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known to Mr. McAdoo, the commercial waterfront, is to 
be developed, and no present shabbiness of it should mis- 
guide him. There is the southern water-gate to Washing- 
ton, along that waterfront is to run a boulevard connecting 
the War College and Potomac Park. Right across from the 
giant smokehouse is East Potomac Park, which is to be a 
great island park, ‘‘a people’s play-ground,” stared at by 
Mr. McAdoo’s 800 feet of chimneys. To the right of and 
near that esthetic construction, almost on the axis of the 
Washington Monument and the White House, is a site, 
the sole site still free, for a final national memorial. It 
cannot be built if the smokehouse is. It is strange that 
the Treasury didn’t seek to put its own memorial there. 

A glance at a plan of Washington, such a plan as was 
laid fruitlessly on every Senator’s desk this week, should 
convince every eye. The Lincoln Memorial, the Mall, the 
parks, the Capitol, the wide view from the Capitol across 
the Potomac, the whole pondered plan of Washington as it 
is and is to be, will be injured ineffaceably by Mr. McAdoo’s 
chimneys. Yet it is said that they will begin to rise on 
March 1. Why is there such a hurry on a matter so grave 
and as to which expert opinion is united in opposition? 
The Senate should reconsider its vote of Monday, adopting 
the conference report. A project injurious, in the judgment 
of so many competent and disinterested observers, to the 
beauty of the capital, should at least be studied carefully. 
That is what Senator Newlands asked; and the Senate 
should grant it. Meanwhile the American Federation of 
Arts, the American Institute of Architects, and the Ameri- 
can Civic Association have properly appealed to the nation 
in behalf of an inestimable national possession. 


A striking instance of Congressional attitude is 
manifested in the following editorial from the 
Washington “Star” of February 17: 


The Lincoln Memorial 


The House of Representatives yesterday responded 
heartily to the proposition advanced by the Senate in the 
Urgent Deficiency Bill to add $594,000 to the cost of the 
Lincoln Memorial in order to make that structure more 
fully adequate in detail and materials. Some objections 
were entered, but finally the House voted emphatically— 
257 to 84—that the national tribute to Lincoln should be 
the finest possible in detail and execution, and that no 
small consideration of dollar-saving should result in work- 
manship that in a generation or two would stand as a 
reproach to the American people. 

This action by the House, following that of the Senate, 
is expressive of the feeling that only the best possible suf- 
fices for the National Capital. The American standard 
has been raised to a point at which it is possible to build 
for all time. So long as it is maintained there will be no 
occasion to apprehend eventual humiliations in the deter- 
ioration of structures long before their time. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the House should have 
responded so strikingly to the requisition for more than 
half a million more money from the Lincoln Memorial 
Commission, while refusing to heed the protest of the Fine 
Arts Commission in the matter of the central power plant. 
Was it because the one is a patriotic and sentimental mat- 
ter, and the other merely a question of artistic fitness? In 
point of fact technically the Fine Arts Commission had a 
better case before the House than the Lincoln Memorial 
Commission. The former stands as prescribed by execu- 
tive order as the final advisory board of the government 
in just such matters as this central power and heating 
plant, an order which to the administrative officials has 
all the power of law. The monument Commission stood 
under a positive limitation of law as to the cost of the 
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ST. LOUIS HONORS PRESIDENT MAURAN 





View 1N Potomac Park LooKiInG TowarRp THE MONUMENT AND THE Capito.t.—The balloon, a tiny spot 
at the right, again shows how the central power house chimneys would mar the whole park view at this and 
many other points. The Capitol is seen at the extreme right. 


memorial. The Fine Arts Commission was ignored and the 
executive order nullified and Congress now acquiesces in 
the process. The Lincoln Memorial Commission asks that 
the cost limit be raised and its request is granted. The 
decision of Congress in the former instance is to be de- 
plored, just as that in the latter case is a matter of warm 
congratulation. 

The fight to prevent the erection of the central 
power house is not by any means at an end. The 
appropriations have passed both the Senate and the 
House and, in view of President Wilson’s statement 
to which we have referred, there seems to be no rea- 
son for believing that he will delay in signing them.* 
Senator Martin stated to the Senate on the day 
before the vote was taken on the conference report 
that he would be “very glad if every Senator on the 
floor will go and view in person the locality where it 
is proposed to erect the building. I am sure that it 
would not take ten minutes to satisfy those who visit 


*The Urgent Deficiency Bill has now been signed by 
the President. 


St. Louis Honors 


On February 11 last, the St. Louis Architectural 
Club gave a reception to John Lawrence Mauran 
President of the Institute. It was participated in by 
architects outside of the Chapter as well as by those 
within and by the faculty and students in architec- 
ture of Washington University. About two hun- 
dred were present to do honor to the sixteenth Presi- 
dent of the Institute. 

On February 15, 125 of the most representative 
citizens of St. Louis gave a dinner to Mr. Mauran, 
as a message of cheer and encouragement. In 
response to the warm greetings which were so 
generously extended to him, Mr. Mauran said, among 
other things: 


the locality that what has been done has been wisely 
done and should be proceeded with.” 

Is such a ten-minute snap judgment to prevail 
against the judgment of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, matured by years of study of the plan for the 
development of Washington, supported by the plea 
of the most eminent engineers, architects, and artists, 
who urge that the gravity of the situation demands 
competent and comprehensive study? But the 
Institute, together with other societies interested 
in preserving Washington from such despoilment, 
means to appeal to the nation at large for support 
in calling a halt on this project until it can be 
examined and reported upon by a competent 
expert commission, which would be able to consider 
the needs of heating and lighting public buildings in 
relation to the future development of the capital 
and the plan upon which so much time and money 
has already been expended. 


President Mauran 


“First of all, every honor conferred on an indi- 
vidual, by a representative national body, brings to 
the community of which that individual is a citi- 
zen, an honor in which each and every one of us may 
take an honest pride, and it is as a Saint Louisan 
that I rejoice with you in this celebration. During 
its existence of nearly sixty years the Institute has 
been governed by only fifteen presidents, and yet of 
this small number one was selected, not many years 
ago, from Saint Louis, who added to his service to the 
community an honorable record of professional ser- 
vice to the National Government, which is recorded 
in the Institute archives wherein is writ in large type 
the name of Wm. S. Eames, of Saint Louis. 
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“And second, such an honor can but fan the glow 
of pride into the flame of enthusiasm, enkindling an 
ambition to be worthy of the trust, and so my term 
of office is pledged to leave no stone unturned which 
promises advancement to the profession as a body, 
the upbuilding of the Institute as an agency for altru- 
istic service and a constructive effort toward cor- 
recting our haphazard policy of Government archi- 
tecture. 

“The moment seems as ripe as it may ever become 
to attempt to develop that nebulous idea which for 
many years has fluttered in the minds of those who 
have had to deal with this problem of Government 
architecture. How to provide in our democratic 
Government a central control independent of 
changes of party and of administrations, which 
would permit a continuity of a well-conceived pro- 
gram for Government architecture, and then having 
devised a working plan, bow to secure its adoption 
by all the opposing influences, were the difficulties 
before us. So important did it seem that it has been 
made the keynote of the year’s program. Our Com- 
mittee on Government Architecture is to study the 
matter and its report will form the basis for discus- 
sion and action at the next Convention. 

“Having a negligible leisure class, our capitalists 
as well as our legislators feel through their intimate 
contact with many of life’s activities thoroughly 
equipped to pass on the merits of the work of the 
painter, sculptor and architect with a freedom which 
if applied to medicine or the law would soon land 
them in the hospital or in jail. A striking case in 
point is the accumulation by the Congress of the 
most repulsive—let alone meretricious—paintings 
and marble monstrosities in the nation’s Capitol. 
All of you familiar with the Capitol do not have to 
be told that Congress refused to place Statuary 
Hall under the jurisdiction of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. In the effort, not yet ended, to save Wash- 
ington’s beauty from the blot of an unsightly Govern- 
ment power-house in intimate relationship with all 
the beauty which many millions have been spent to 
create, I was forcibly and painfully reminded of this 
trait which acts as a powerful brake on our artistic 
development. 

“Inside and outside of its own body the Institute 
is laboring unceasingly through its officers, its Board 
and its twenty-two hard-working committees to 
improve the service its members render to their 
clients, to improve the educational opportunities of 
the coming generations of architects as well as of the 
coming generations of our citizens, to preserve his- 
toric monuments and natural beauties and to act 
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as a watch-dog over those interests of the public of 
which we are the natural guardians. 

“Tf you will cast your eye in retrospect over the 
short space of time since Richardson was practically 
the only architect in America worthy of the name 
—when most of the others were ‘Architects and 
Builders,’—when problems in design as well as con- 
struction were solved by ‘rule of thumb,’—to the 
long roll of distinguished architects of today, hand- 
ling modern complex problems with honor to them- 
selves and credit to our country, you will realize 
something of what the Institute has stood for in this 
upbuilding process. But I conceive that one of its 
most beneficent influences has been a sort of “work- 
ing of the leaven,” as through the force of example, 
through that undeviating upholding of the truth and 
the right, with undisguised scorn for selfish interests 
as opposed to the public weal, there has grown up 
among the members of our profession a deep feeling 
of responsibility as citizens, and a disinterested 
desire to serve, that is most encouraging. To foster 
all the best the Institute stands for—to broaden and 
strengthen its influences for good and its opportuni- 
ties for service to the Government, to the City and 
the State, is my ideal of the trust reposed in me. 
One of the most potent forces, upholding the Insti- 
tute and the men who serve it, is the growing and 
very real trust and codperation of our friends of 
broad vision outside the profession,—such an evi- 
dence of that supporting codperation as has come to 
me from the first citizens of the city of St. Louis. 

“Founded sixty years ago by a small but valiant 
group of pioneers which included such men as Rich- 
ard M. Hunt and Richard Upjohn for the purpose 
as set forth in their articles of association—‘to ele- 
vate the architectural profession as such, and to per- 
fect its members practically and scientifically’—It 
has taken years of contact between the Institute 
and the public to dispel the false notion that its main 
purpose was to maintain the ‘schedule of charges’-— 
a trade union device disguised by a cloak of ethics. 

“At the historic Octagon House, Washington, 
we have our headquarters, and some day we hope 
to restore to its original perfection of beauty this 
historic mansion—the one time White House, 
wherein was ratified the treaty of Ghent, while 
Madison was living in it after the burning of the 
White House by the British. Here is edited the 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects, 
destined we believe to become the medium whereby 
the layman may come to understand the ideals and 
aspirations of the profession whose interests are so 
interwoven with his own.” 
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Seattle and City Planning 
By W. R. B. WILLCOX 


The city of Seattle occupies an area of irregular 
outline between the shores of Puget Sound and Lake 
Washington, its continuity interrupted by lakes, 
rivers, canals, and by many hills, some with pre- 
cipitous slopes, rising to heights of three hundred 
and four hundred feet. Fortunately, for twenty 
years, during the rapid growth of population, the 
city’s physical development had been guided by 
R. H. Tomson, a thorough engineer and a man of 
great force and foresight, who had encouraged large 
practical improvements, the removal of hills and 
fillmg of valleys, in order that business expansion 
might not be handicapped by difficulties of the 
natural topography. Under his inspiration the city 
undertook tasks of unusual proportions and did 
much to prepare the foundations, firm and broad, 
for the anticipated superstructure. 

In early days, actually not long ago, Olmsted 
Brothers were employed to plan a park, playground, 
and boulevard system. Year by year, under direc- 
tion of a Park Commission, this plan has unfolded, 
occupying ravines wooded with giant firs, skirting 
bodies of salt and fresh water, or crowning hills of 
commanding prospects, till now, while in no sense 
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complete, it has come to stand, in large measure, for 
the high purposes and ideals of the city. By such 
accomplishments any city is glad to be judged. Such 
work, also, instills in the public consciousness an 
appreciation of the beautiful through order and 
fitness and directs thought to logical development. 

These experiences, doubtless, had their effect 
when, in 1909, upon the initiative of the Washington 
State Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and with the codperation of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Commercial Club, a charter 
amendment authorizing a Municipal Plans Com- 
mission to prepare a comprehenisve plan of the city 
and its environs, at a cost not to exceed $60,000, was 
submitted to the voters and adopted by the largest 
favorable vote ever recorded for a similar measure in 
the history of the city. 

The Commission numbered twenty-one, chosen, 
after the manner prescribed, from the Board of 
Education, the Park Commission, Board of Public 
Works, City Council, County Commissioners, the 
Washington State Chapter of American Institute 
of Architects, Engineers’ Society, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Commercial Club, Central Labor Council, 
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SeatrL_e.—Scheme of New Railroad Station, Showing the Broad Avenue, Three-Quarters of a Mile Long, to 
Civic Center, and Thus at an Obtuse Angle to Present Business District. 
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Carpenters’ Union, water-front owners, street 
railway, steam and marine transportation com- 
panies, the clearing house, manufacturers, real- 
estate, and bar associations. It met for the first 
time June 3, 1910, and, as a whole, every two weeks 
thereafter until the presentation of its final report 
to the Mayor and City Council, September 7, 1911. 

The Commission, made up as it was of men of 
such varied interests, faced an unfamiliar task. At 
first there was an almost articulate feeling that each 
representative was chosen for the express purpose of 
“Tooking after” the interests of his particular group. 
Imagination was trying to function in unwonted 
fields, and it is not surprising that the vision of a 
great, unified city organism did not at once present 
itself. Shortly, however, this latter conception began 
to take form, and it is interesting to observe how, 
in the dawning light of the benefit to the whole city 
which a comprehensive plan would give, the indi- 
vidual interests of the separate bodies represented 
on the Commission were forgotten or submerged. 
The report dealt with arterial highways, rapid 
transit, municipal decorations, harbor improve- 
ments, rail transportation, and the civic center, and 
contained+general and detail maps with appendices 
giving engineering data for the construction of the 
various projects considered. 

An excellent harbor and a location convenient to 
short routes to Alaska and the Orient had estab- 
lished Seattle as a port with necessary railroad ter- 
minals. Cheap power and proximity to large stores 
of raw materials indicated the development of 
general manufacturing industries. Analysis of these 
facts determined the chief factor in the problem of 
the city plan to be an accommodation of grades and 
the codrdination of various kinds of traffic. With 
this in view the Commission obtained the services of 
Virgil G. Bogue, engineer, who, while previously 
not engaged in the planning of cities had had fruit- 
ful experience in connection with problems of rail 
and marine traffic. He had built the first railroad 
over the Peruvian Andes, designed the water termi- 
nals of the San Francisco and Western Railroad at 
San Francisco, and of the Western Maryland Rail- 
road at Baltimore, and, more particularly, had 
located the route of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
over the Cascade Mountains, which familiarized 
him with the topographical conditions surrounding 
Seattle. 

Throughout his work on the Seattle Plan, artistic 
sympathies and esthetic appreciation, acquired, or 
enhanced perhaps, by early work under Frederick 
Law Olmsted on Prospect Park, Brooklyn, were 
always in evidence originating, modifying, determ- 
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ining, as with the instinct of an artist, the solution of 
practical problems involved. His imagination 
grasped the idea of the city as a unit of practical and 
esthetic requirements. It is a pleasure to record this 
all too inadequate recognition of his services and 
abilities. 

The plan developed inward from the periphery, 
coérdinating the highway, rapid transit, railway and 
water grades. The civic center, in its form and 
location, was the outcome of the solution of these 
practical problems, rather than the point of depar- 
ture. While the voters strongly favored the making 
of a plan for the city, as a general principle, they 
viewed its adoption in concrete form from the 
narrower, though quite natural, point of view of 
individuals who feared their properties were likely 
to be disturbed by the improvements suggested; 
consequently the sum of individual objections ac- 
complished the rejection of the plan under the pre- 
scribed two-thirds vote as a definite plan of pro- 
cedure, although, be it said, the plan was approved 
by a majority of the voters. 

But all was not lost. The motive which actuated 
the voters in the rejection of the plan in its entirety 
was amusingly illustrated at the same election, 
when, as a separate measure, under the title of a 
comprehensive plan of port development, that por- 
tion of the Bogue Plan relating to the improvement 
of the extended water-front of the city was sub- 
mitted by the Port Commission and adopted by the 
voters as a definite program. Since then over 
$6,000,000 has been expended in accordance there- 
with. 

But, while such improvements and extensions to 
the highway, rapid transit and railway systems as 
are necessary have been, and even now are, under- 
taken in accordance with the Bogue Plan, it is 
doubtful whether the city, for some years, will con- 
sider seriously the construction of a civic center. In 
the midst of expanding commercial activity, obvious, 
practical efficiency seems to tax the limits of popular 
imagination. A civic center, embracing the neces- 
sary public buildings, seems to strike the populace 
as an architectural tour de force, without practical 
convenience or business value to the city. This 
phase, however, will pass with a growing apprecia- 
tion of the benefits which other cities are gaining, 
in prestige if in nothing else, by the construction of 
dignified, harmonious groups of public buildings, and 
unless the time be too long deferred, the reason- 
ableness, attractiveness, and availability of the 
civic center set forth in the Commission’s report 
will lead to its construction. 
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TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING 


The ‘‘New’’ Profession—City- Planning 


By WALTER D. MOODY 
Managing Director, Chicago Plan Commission 


Amazing! Some will exclaim preposterous, this 
heralding as a “new” profession an institution so old 
that it dates back to the first city. 

Others will ask and assert in the same breath: 
“How is that? Why, almost the first thing known of 
the antiquity of cities is the civic forum!” 

More perplexed still will be those who add that 
city-planning and architecture have been synony- 
mous always. 

Another startled group will interrogate—and 
hasten to declare that city-planning has never been 
attributed to any other than the profession of archi- 
tecture. Whence comes then this idea—the “new” 
profession—city-planning? What is the authority? 

The idea and the authority can be given in a 
single answer. It is the natural and logical deduction 
of present-day experience in American cities in put- 
ting the theory of city-planning to the practical test 
of actual accomplishment. 

The preceding questions, declarations and excla- 
mations require some analysis. The “new” pro- 
fession, city-planning, should be reviewed in the 
light of present-day conditions in America, where the 
ballot-box precedes the city-planner. 

More sacrilegious still, perhaps, is the avowal of 
experience that architecture, while basic, does not 
necessarily imply that a modern-day city-planner 
must be an architect. Some noted city-planners of the 
past were engineers. It does demand, however, that 
where an architect is the city-planner, he must be 
possessed of unusual perceptive and perspective 
ability as specifically applied to the physical develop- 
ment of cities. There is a vast difference between real 
city-planning and the architect’s profession as the 
latter is commonly regarded. 

First we may properly ask: What is city-planning? 

Technically, it is the art or science of planning the 
development of cities in a systematic and orderly 
way. Thus far it is quite straight and simple. The 
first milestone has been reached, apparently without 
difficulty. But there are many other milestones, and 
the way to these is strewn with boulders and has 
many jogs and turns. 

Literally, what is city-planning if the technical 
definition is abortive? 

Interpretatively, city-planning in the United 
States is essentially a process of vision and sur- 
veying, push and pull, barter and sell, education and 
exhortation, diplomacy and expediency, courts and 
juries. 

Positively, city-planning here is divided into two 
distinct and widely separate scientific branches. 


The first or technical branch embraces architecture 
and engineering. The second, which is promotive, 
is likewise, scientifically professional, and could be 
truthfully termed the dynamic power behind the 
throne of accomplishment. For success under 
present-day conditions, these two branches must go 
forward shoulder to shoulder, supporting each 
other. 

Obviously those engaged in the first branch of 
city-planning must perceive that which compasses 
the second branch—those whose business it is to put 
the technical studies to the test of realization—the 
promotive side of city-planning. Refusal or failure 
to comprehend this all-important fundamental fact 
will produce but one sure and certain result, namely, 
the artist’s “dreams” will turn to “nightmares.” 

Credit for accomplishment? Chiefly, concern 
may be wisely centered in the benefits realized by 
“the artist’s dreams come true.” Too often in 
public work is credit instead of results, the goal. 
There can be no honest credit without results. If 
results are had, history will be fair. The city-planner 
—a composite fellow now—would better be occupied 
with knowing to a reasonable certainty that the 
street planned in the studio can be accomplished on 
the surface of the earth. 

The powers that were Pericles’ and Czsar’s— 
the imperialistic anointing which were the portion 
of Wren and Haussmann—are things of the past. 
Dealing with the American public and municipalities, 
a plan on paper is one thing—its realization quite 
another. 

If, in contemplating the science of the first branch 
of city-planning, we agree with the authorities who 
gave interpretation to the English language that 
science is merely and clearly “knowledge established 
and classified,” we must also, then, recognize the 
part of scientific promotion in city-planning. The 
latter is governed by an exact science—just as is the 
former. Successful experience wherever actual 
physical accomplishment has been made, demon- 
strates that a “new” profession of city-planning has 
established itself by force of circumstances. 

City-planning, as such, is not now recognized as 
an established profession. As shown, it has been 
largely attributed as collateral to the profession of 
architecture. Scarcely has there been recognized in 
it the great importance of engineering. The element 
of scientific promotion is comprehended by few and 
hence given no place by the many. 

With nearly two hundred cities in the United 
States attempting city-planning in some phase,— 
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most of them groping in the dark,—it may be 
safely predicted that the next ten years will witness 
the professional recognition of the “‘new’’ profes- 
sion, city-planning. This profession will embrace, 
blended as component parts, architecture, engineer- 
ing, the law, and scientific promotion. 

Five years of successful negotiation of the Plan 
of Chicago by the Chicago Plan Commission is the 
reason for giving to city-planning this new definition 
or interpretation. Amazing this may appear to 
some, but nevertheless it is a true conception of 
city-planning in this day under American municipal 
rule. Surveying the entire field of city-planning, it is 
apparent that there is much more before the archi- 
tect then the drawing-table, materials, and an ex- 
panse of clear, white paper. 

There are the difficulties of official action by the 
city authorities; there are sectional prejudice and 
personal selfishness looming up to throttle their 
plans; there are the delays and drawbacks of possible 
jealousies and bickerings of conflicting powers; there 
is the opposition of the property owners whose 
property will be taxed or taken; there are the diffi- 
culties of successfully financing their projects; there 
are the hundred and one things to be accomplished; 
from the education of the public down to the trial 
of the case by law; there are the legal pitfalls after 
the steep and dreary climb in procedure has been 
made and the summit reached in court. 

These things appear like an apparition, shadow- 
ing the clean expanse of paper on the draughtsman’s 
table; not always, else there would be avoided the 
drawing of a street plan, such as was made for a 
certain American city, where existing conditions 
demanded an adequate street-connection between the 
congested center and an expanding outer develop- 
ment. Instead of proposing to widen an existing 
connnecting thoroughfare which was only slightly 
out of the direct line, there was proposed on paper 
an entirely new artery to be cut through highly 
appreciated property almost immediately parallel 
with the existing street. As a paper plan it was 
ideal. It was rejected, however, because it was not 
practicable. 

That illustrates in a nutshell the “other side of 
city-planning”’—the practical problems encountered 
by the promoter—the Plan Commission. The 
present-day world of city-planning demands a rich 
infusion of common sense. Too much theory is 
advanced that is formal and conventional, as opposed 
to the practical. There is a broad avenue for escape 
from that which is purely academic on the one hand, 
and that which is largely theoretic or speculative on 
the other. 

The modern-day city-planner is no longer merely 
an architect, he is a composite fellow: architect, 
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engineer, promoter, journalist, educator, lecturer, 
lawyer and, above all, a diplomat. 

The success of the Chicago Plan thus far is pri- 
marily due to two facts. First, that its author, 
Daniel Hudson Burnham, was more than a great 
architect. He was a real planner and a great busi- 
ness organizer. He surrounded himself not only with 
the best technical assistance obtainable in America, 
but he sought the constant advice of committees of 
business men, among whom were the foremost cap- 
tains of industry in the city of Chicago. 

Second, because, when the Plan of Chicago passed 
from the hands of Burnham and the Commercial 
Club to the city, there was promptly created a 
Plan Commission, organized in its personnel to cope 
with the practical problems of city-planning, and 
provided with funds for the establishment of a 
promotional department. The permanent chair- 
man of the Commission, appointed by the Mayor, 
was Charles H. Wacker, one of the city’s leading 
men of affairs—a man of tireless energy and possess- 
ing to a marked degree the qualifications neces- 
sary for the successful realization of the Plan of 
Chicago. 

In the early development of this, the most com- 
prehensive plan presented to any city since Hauss- 
mann’s Paris, there sat in at the conferences of the 
technical people a railroad president, ten of the 
world’s greatest merchants, six bankers, an insurance 
official, six capitalists, a real-estate dealer, an iron 
manufacturer, newspaper publishers, two farm- 
implement manufacturers, a coal-dealer, a bridge- 
builder, a lumber-dealer, a corporation lawyer, a 
dealer in pig-iron, a printer and publisher, a manu- 
facturer of railroad supplies and a ship chandler. 
That, substantially, was Chicago’s list of original 
city-planners. They represented the promotive 
side, and were backed by other of the city’s foremost 
business men who, while not doing committee work, 
largely furnished the financial sinews of war. 

The technical-business conferences instituted by 
Mr. Burnham and the members of the Commercial 
Club and maintained until his death have continued 
to be the practice of the Chicago Plan Commission 
with its consulting architect, Edward H. Bennett, 
who collaborated with Mr. Burnham in creating the 
Plan of Chicago. 

Where anything has been accomplished in city- 
planning prior to the American movement of recent 
years, it was done by imperialistic decree and did 
not suffer the tortuous demands of that complex, 
slow, and sometimes coarse-grinding thing known as 
American municipal rule. Suffice it to say that 
modern development of American city-planning 
heralds the “new’”’ profession. 
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A debatable point was brought out by the Com- 
mittee on Legislation at the last Convention. The 
report assumed that a registration law must be 
based on the power vested in the state to protect the 
public against unsafe buildings. It further took 
issue with most of such state laws, at least as they 
are being enforced, by assuming “‘that public safety 
has no concern in those qualifications of the archi- 
tect which enable him to practise a fine art, and that 
on such lines he should be no more subject to exam- 
ination than is the painter or sculptor.” 

Whether the power which is founded on the right 
to protect life can be extended to protect the public 
against bad taste may be questioned, but such an 
attempt is made by refusing to admit to practice, 
all who have not, in the opinion of the Examiners, a 
proper knowledge of artistic design. That attempt 
is enforced by forbidding anyone except registered 
architects the right to file drawings and take out 
permits for building. Incidental abuses grew out of 
that law such as the case of a carpenter who, desiring 
to build a shed or shop, took his drawing to a licensed 
architect, secured the impression of his seal for $5 
and then was free to file his own drawing and obtain 
a permit. 

That such a law is drawn on a wrong basis is 
indicated by the fact that the Illinois law is now 
imperiled by legislation sought by the engineer- 
ing profession in its behalf. If they succeed in their 
efforts the architects may be in worse condition 
than if no license law whatever existed. 

The New York law for registration of architects 
is drawn on a different theory. It is an educational 
measure and its most important or all-important 
object is to raise the standard of qualifications of 
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architects and thereby their efficiency and value to 
the public. Incidental to this purpose it prevents 
imposition on the public by providing that when it 
does employ an architect it shall be guaranteed 
some evidence that he is entitled to the name. 

But the New York law does not interfere with 
the right of any carpenter, builder, engineer, con- 
tractor or owner, to plan and erect any building for 
himself or others, provided he does not use the 
title “architect.” 

The building laws and the Building Departments 
charged with the enforcement of the building laws 
should protect the public against unsafe construc- 
tion. The architect must protect the public against 
bad design by the merit of his own. It is the only 
possible way. The profession has no right and should 
have no wish to legislate business into its control. If 
we cannot command the respect of the public 
without legislation and cannot sell our brains to 
willing purchasers then architecture is in a bad way 
indeed. 

In order to answer one or two specific questions 
regarding the New York law for Registration of 
Architects it may be announced that the Depart- 
ment of Education at Albany will mail application 
blanks upon request. A portion of the blank filled 
out over an affidavit will secure the certificate for 
each architect who was established in practice in 
the state before April 28, 1915. Other portions of 
the blank together with the accompanying text of 
the law will indicate the requirements which must 
be met by all other applicants. 

Applications should be filed before April 28, 
1916, by those who wish to secure certificates 
without examination. 


Obituary 


Clinton Day 


Clinton Day, whose death was announced in the 
Journal for February, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
in 1847, and came of a family distinguised in Ameri- 
can life. His father, Sherman Day, was at one time a 
California State Senator and also held the position 
of U. S. Surveyor-General for that State. He was 
identified with the founding of the State University, 
at that time known as the College of California. 
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His grandfather, Jeremiah Day, was president of 
Yale University for many years. Mr. Day went to 
California in 1855, and was graduated from the 
College of California in 1868. The Honorary Degree 
of L L. D. was conferred upon him by the University 
of California in 1910. Mr. Day was identified with 
many important architectural undertakings in 
California and his good fellowship, sympathetic 
kindness and high principles had made him widely 


beloved. 
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John Bacon Hutchings 


John Bacon Hutchings, whose death was an- 
nounced in the February Journal, was born in Louis- 
ville, November 25, 1859. In 1891, he associated 
himself with Mr. C. A. Curtin, a prominent archi- 
tect of Louisville, under the name of Curtin & 
Hutchings, the partnership continuing until 1808. 
Mr. Hutchings then opened his own office, taking his 
son, Mr. E. T. Hutchings, into partnership in 1911. 
He designed many prominent residences in Louis- 
ville, and at his death was engaged upon a group of 
four buildings for the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Louisville. 

The resolution spread upon the minutes of the 
Louisville Chapter records that “His genial and 
lovable personality was as the exterior of a beauti- 
ful building, incidental to the noble purpose for 
which the building exists. The foundation upon 
which his character rested was a sound sense of 
rectitude and honor, a keen sense of justice and fair 
play, leading to lofty convictions which could not 
be shaken. These qualities, together with a fine 
sense of humor, made him esteemed and beloved by 
all who came in contact with him, and an honor to 
the high profession of his choice.” 


Fernand Parmentier 


Fernand Parmentier, Secretary of the Southern 
California Chapter, died fighting for France. His 
death was recorded in the February Journal and 
brought the tragedy of the present war in Europe 
directly home to the many members of the Institute 
who have hoped that their fellow member might not 
be sacrificed. The bravery and patriotism which 
inspired Mr. Parmentier, not robust in health, to 
enlist in the forces of his native land, when the war 
broke in upon his holiday in Europe are characteristic 
of the man and the race from which he sprang. 

His father was an officer in the French army and 
fought in the Franco-Prussian War, later removing to 
Alsace, where Fernand Parmentier passed his boy- 
hood. One likes to think of him as perhaps having 
been among that famous “‘Derniere Classe”’ of Daudet, 
and as a Frenchman whose allegiance could not be 
torn away by the hand of the conqueror. He was 
born in Paris in 1868. He came to America at the 
age of fourteen, studied in the Chicago schools, and 
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took up architecture in various offices in that city. 
He entered an office in Santa Barbara and then estab- 
lished himself in Los Angeles in 1897, where he had 
practised up to the spring of 1914. 

During the first part of his army service, the 
Journal received letters from him, at intervals, always 
full of hope and confidence, and always expressing 
the hope that he might find leisure to write a brief 
account of some of his experiences. He was with the 
army that first penetrated Alsace, but was later trans- 
ferred to the forces which sailed for the ill-fated 
expedition to the Dardanelles, there to meet his 
death. He had been made a corporal, and his last 
letter expressed his pleasure at the news of his 
advancement to Fellowship in the Institute. He 
described the Turkish trenches as being almost 
beyond endurance, but made no complaint. The 
news of his death was not received for many months 
afterward, but the long-continued silence had made 
us all fear greatly for his safety. 

Thus passes, in the great sacrifice, a man and an 
architect. He leaves us the memory of unselfish 
devotion, loyalty to high principles and the willing- 
ness to die for a cause which he believed to be just. 


Lawrence Gustave Hallberg 


Lawrence Gustave Hallberg, notice of whose 
death appeared in the February Journal, was born 
at Wenerenas, Sweden, September 4, 1844. He was 
graduated from Chalmers Polytechnic Institute of 
Gottenberg, and after extensive travel entered the 
office of Sir Digby Watts, London. He located in 
Chicago in 1871, and has since practised there, form- 
ing a partnership with Mr. Meyer J. Sturm, in 1902, 
which continued until 1904. In 1913 he took his 
eldest son into the partnership of L. G. Hallberg & 
Co. 

He built many residences, but his chief work was 
in reinforced concrete warehouses and factories. 
From the resolution adopted by the Illinois Chapter 
is quoted the following: “A genial personality, he 
was beloved by all who came in contact with him. 
Familiar, yet courteous in bearing; progressive, yet 
balanced in counsel; unpretentious, yet satisfying in 
his art; he held respect and maintained his honorable 
rank through a long and successful professional 
career, 


H. P. Schnetzky 


Admitted to the Institute in 1912 
Died at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, February 21, 1916 
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The Forum 


Limiting Chapter Representation on the Board 


To the Editor of the Journal: 


In the “Aftermath of the Forty-ninth Conven- 
tion,” appearing in the Forum of the January issue of 
the Journal, Mr. Sturgis says: “If, however, the dele- 
gates are honestly desirous to devote their time to 
the larger interests of the profession, it can be done 
by placing the routine and business squarely on the 
officers and directors, giving them their full confi- 
dence and accepting their decisions without ques- 
tion.” 

The growth and consequent power and influence 
of the Institute bear distinct relation to the ap- 
proach which its expressions upon professional mat- 
ters make to the sentiments held by the average of 
its several chapters. Whatever can be done to cause 
the Chapters to feel that, so far as is reasonably 
possible, the decisions of the Board of Directors 
represent an average view of all, will be likely to 
incline convention delegates to accept the recom- 
mendations of the Board with full confidence and 
without question. 

The Institute has forty Chapters. Since the time 
of which I have record—1g07—sixteen chapters 
have been represented upon the Board of Directors. 
Counting officers as Board members, the distribu- 
tion of representation has been as follows: 

1907 ’08 ’09 "10 “11 "12°13 "14 "15 "16 
2 344 4 2 4 4 4 4 35 New York 


2 22 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 #18 Philadelphia 
e& 2 2 BSS EE SY Bae 


I 13°14 "15 716 
i €¢es 


1907 08 ’o9 "10 ’ 12 
1 
Ss £4 
I 
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2 ' 8 «¢ 11 Chicago 
» @ 4 10 Detroit 
I 8 Washington 
I 4 San Francisco 
I 2 Providence 
6 St. Louis 
3 Buffalo 
1 6 Los Angeles 
5 Omaha 
I 3 Seattle 
I 2 New Orleans 
I 1 Kansas City 
I 1 Minneapolis 


For obvious reasons it would probably not be 
desirable to restrict in any way the choice of officers 
proper, but since it is likely that a single represen- 
tative on the Board from a Chapter is really all that 
his community needs to correctly present its views 
to the Board and to act for it, the question arises as 
to whether something might not be gained if a Chap- 
ter were limited to a single Board member, not an 
officer, at any given time. 

Within a very few years this arrangement would 
bring directly to the councils of the Board the voices 
of a number of Chapters which otherwise may long 
be silent. A possible objection might be the belief 
that only in the comparatively few larger chapters 
are professionally minded members, equipped for 
Board service, but it is doubtful if the Institute has 
a single Chapter not possessed of such timber. 


W. R. B. Wittcox. 


Institute Business 
Meeting of the Board of Directors of January 17 and 18, 1916 


(Supplementing the Report in the February Journal) 


Pre-Convention Committee Reports 


In a discussion of this matter it was pointed out 
by Mr. Medary that the calling for Committee 
reports on October 1, of each year, prevents the in- 
clusion of a complete review of the year’s work. It 
was therefore ordered that in future no galley proofs 
shall be submitted to Committee Chairmen which 
will make it possible to extend the time for final 
reception of the reports to October 15. 


Department of Justice Building 


In connection with H. R. 743, the bill providing 
for the building of the Department of Justice and 


which has been opposed by the Institute, as ex- 
plained in the February Journal, the Secretary 
reported that Chairman Clark of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds had written to him 
disclaiming any intention of repudiating any exist- 
ing Governmental obligation. 
Standardizing Post-Office Buildings 

The attention of the Board was called to the 
recommendations made to the House by Chairman 
Clark of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, on the subject of appropriations for and 
methods of designs and construction of public build- 
ings. Mr. Clark proposed that in order to enable the 
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office of the Supervising Architect to catch up with 
its work, it be reorganized and an architect of first- 
rate ability be placed at its head. Subsequently 
standardized plans should be utilized whenever 
possible. 

Acting at the request of the Board, the Secretary 
addressed a letter to Chairman Clark under date of 
January 18, in substance as follows: 

He was reminded that three members of the 
Board of Directors appeared at hearings of his com- 
mittee in 1915 and strongly urged the adoption of 
standardized types of buildings along lines suggested 
at the time, and also a standardized system of appro- 
priations relating the size and cost of the building 
directly to the postal needs of the community. 

The following resolution was adopted by the 
Board and transmitted to Mr. Clark with the letter: 

The Board of Directors of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects is heartily in accord with the two 
recommendations of Chairman Clark in the House 
on January 17, namely: First, that there should be 
at the head of the Supervising Architect’s office an 
architect of first-rate caliber “a practical common- 
sense man of executive ability” and, 

Second, that a plan should be devised for a 
standard system of appropriations relating size and 
cost of post-office buildings to the postal needs of the 
communities and a standardization of types of 
buildings. Both these plans can, in the opinion of 
the Board, be accomplished in such a way as to be 
entirely practicable and the Board hereby offers its 
assistance in the working out of the details of such 
a standardization. 


Institute Membership 
The full report of Mr. Frederick W. Perkins, 


Chairman of the Committee on Chapters, was pre- 
sented under date of January 14. The Board 
approved the Chairman’s suggestions that the 
question of a continuation of associate membership 
after failure to secure admission to the Institute 
should not be considered, as no one should be elected 
to such membership unless he gave promise of 
future eligibility to the Institute. A future applica- 
tion for membership would automatically provide 
the remedy for this contingency. 

The Board also concurred in principle, in the 
suggestion that in future, (i. e., after this year) no 
discrimination in the method of application and 
election should be made. 

Members of the Committee raised questions as 
to whether the Institute could require Chapters to 
be officered and governed by Institute members only, 
as that would injure the rights of present non-Insti- 
tute members; as to whether the Institute had the 
right to require Chapters to adopt uniform Consti- 
tutions and By-Laws because of the variation of 
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laws in the different states and the possible necessity 
of amending the various certificates of incorporation. 

The Chairman stated that these obligations were 
related, for if the Institute has the right to require 
all Chapters to adopt uniform Constitutions and 
By-Laws based on a uniform standard, the rights 
of non-Institute members are not inalienable; but 
he expressed a desire for the opinion of Institute 
Counsel. 

Mr. Brown expressed the sentiment that too 
much thought is apt to be given to immediate effects 
of changes, and not enough to the effect of such 
changes on the future of the Institute. In course of 
time there will be no Chapter members in the Insti- 
tute and as they will automatically be eliminated, 
the standard form of By-Laws and similar proposals 
so far as present non-Institute members are con- 
cerned, were not of crucial importance. 

Mr. Willcox felt that the Institute should con- 
sider the rights of its own members as paramount to 
those of the so-called associate classes. 

With reference to the matter of affiliated, asso- 
ciate, or Chapter members, it was the sense of the 
meeting that the final approval of the Board would 
be conditional on the adoption of a nomenclature 
which will absolutely insure that affiliated members, 
be they Associate or Chapter, will not be confused 
as Institute members, or their membership known 
by the name of the Institute. The Board wishes it 
understood that it has not intended to pass finally 
on any matter of principle, but to express its opinion 
on the questions raised, in the light of its present 
information. 


Remission of Dues 


It was ordered that the dues of all members in 
military service abroad be remitted during the 
period of such service. 


Delegates’ Convention Expenses 
Pp 


The Board of Directors recommended to the 
Forty-ninth Convention that some plan be adopted 
for equalizing the cost of representation at Conven- 
tions by determining the average cost per delegate 
and assessing a certain percentage of that cost upon 
Chapters in proportion to the number of delegates 
to which each is entitled; and by refunding to each 
Chapter the same percentage of the actual expenses 
of its own delegates. 

The Convention heartily approved of this sug- 
gestion and passed a resolution that the plan be 
recommended to the Board of Directors with the 
authority to try it out during the coming year in 
such form as it may deem wise. 

The Secretary presented a careful analysis of the 
cost if a Convention were held in Washington, in 
Minneapolis, and other cities. 
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The proposed plan was approved on the under- 
standing that a Chapter must send at least one half 
of a full delegation in order to be entitled to the full 
rebate. The following resolution by Mr. Waid was 
then adopted: 

That the Treasurer be and he is hereby instructed 
to assess each Chapter a sum which shall be known 
as a Chapter tax for traveling expenses of delegates 
to Conventions; that such tax for each Chapter shall 
be its quota of delegates multiplied by one-half the 
average railroad and Pullman fare for all delegates 
of the entire country entitled to attend; that such 
tax shall be payable from each Chapter to the 
Treasurer before its accredited delegates are entitled 
to vote at the Convention; and that a refund amount- 
ing to one-half the actual Pullman and railroad fare 
of each Chapter’s quota of delegates entitled to 
attend shall be paid to each Chapter within thirty 
days after the Convention. 

It is further resolved that such refund shall be 
paid to any Chapter on condition that its delegation 
accredited at the Convention be at least one-half 
the number to which it is entitled, otherwise the 
refund shall amount to one-half the actual railroad 
and Pullman fares for each delegate actually in 
attendance at the Convention. 


Retirement of Members 


The following members were retired under the 
provisions of the By-Laws: C. H. Owsley, T. P. 
Chandler, F. H. Gouge, John Beverly Robinson. 


New Chapters 


The President reported correspondence with the 
Architect’s League of Memphis looking forward to 
the formation of a Tennessee Chapter and Mr. 
Favrot reported upon the movement to form a Chap- 
ter in Alabama. It is hoped that these Chapters 
may be added to the Institute at an early date. 


Pan-American Architectural Federation 


The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Albert Kel- 
sey, of Philadelphia, to the effect that the resolution 
presented by him at the recent Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress looking to the formation of a Pan- 
American architectural federation had been adopted 
by the Congress. 


Publicity and Advertising 


The Board discussed at great length the various 
suggestions for publicity which have come to the 
attention of the Institute both through the last Con- 
vention and in other ways, and gave special attention 
to the resolution from the Central New York Chap- 
ter in which the Board was asked to give considera- 
tion to some plan of publicity which would present 
the true character of professional architectural ser- 
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vice to the public. The Chairman of the Committee 
on Publications and the Editor of the Journal were 
asked to take part in the discussion, and the various 
aspects of the problem were carefully analyzed and 
gone over. In the end, the President and Secretary 
were requested to advise all members of the Institute 
and Chapters that a thorough study of the entire 
subject of publicity was being made by the Board of 
Directors and that a plan will be formulated at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Government Architecture 


The Secretary called attention to remarks by 
various members during the last session of the Con- 
vention, in which it was urged that Government 
architecture be made the main topic for considera- 
tion at the 1916 Convention. The Board was fully 
in sympathy with this idea and considered the 
question at length. It was resolved that the Com- 
mittee on Government Architecture be requested 
to devote its attention during the coming year to the 
formulation of a plan whereby the amounts of appro- 
priations should be directly related to the actual 
postal needs of the various communities, also a plan 
for either a reorganization of the office of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury Department or the 
establishment of a new Bureau of Public Works, 
giving due consideration to the possibilities of 
standardizing types of designs for the smaller build- 
ings, and, in general, the relation which should exist 
between the governmental agency charged with 
public-building construction and the architectural 
profession. It was the hope of the Board that the 
Committee would be prepared to present such a 
report for the consideration of the next Convention. 
Re-Assignment of Chapter-at-Large Territory 

Under Article VI, Section I, of the revised By- 
Laws, it is provided that the Boad of Directors shall 
divide the unassigned territory in the United States 
among the Chapters adjacent to such territory 
within sixty days of December 3, 1915. The Secre- 
tary summarized letters written to the Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Virginia Chapters with regard to 
territory adjacent to them and now in the Chapter- 
at-Large. 

The Board, on motion duly made and seconded, 
divided the territory of the Chapter-at-Large and 
assigned it as follows: 

Richmond County, N. Y. to New York. 

Kent and Sussex Counties, Delaware, to Phila- 

delphia. 

Ohio, Unassigned Counties, to Cleveland. 

Williams, Defiance, Pauling, Putnam, Henry, 

Fulton, Wood, Hancock, Seneca, Sandusky, 
and Ottawa Counties, from Cleveland to 


Toledo. 
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Pemiscot County, Missouri, to St. Louis. 

West Virginia to Pittsburgh. 

Florida and Alabama to Georgia. 

Mississippi to Louisiana. 

Tennessee to Louisville. 

Oklahoma to Kansas City. 

Nebraska to Iowa. 

North and South Dakota and Montana to 
Minnesota. 

Utah to Colorado. 

Arizona to Southern California. 

Nevada to San Francisco. 

Bonner, Kootenai, Shoshone, Latah, Nez Perce, 
Lewis and Clearwater Counties, Idaho to 
Washington. 

Remainder of Idaho to Oregon. 

Alaska to Washington. 

Porto Rico to New York. 

Insular possessions in Pacific to San Francisco. 


Convention Routine 


The Secretary called the attention of the Board 
to remarks of members at the last Convention depre- 
cating the amount of time which the Convention was 
obliged to give to the consideration of routine mat- 
ters, and expressed the belief that a change in Con- 
vention procedure could be made which would greatly 
shorten the time necessary to give to these subjects. 
He suggested that the Convention committees 
appointed to report on the Report of the Board of 
Directors, the reports of Standing Committees, and 
the reports of Special Committees might all be dis- 
pensed with. These committees at best are obliged 
to do their work on the night preceding the Con- 
vention and it is impossible in that brief time to con- 
sider exhaustively the great mass of committee 
reports. It was suggested that all committee reports 
be distributed to the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors a month before the Convention, that the Direc- 
tors give careful study to the reports in the interim, 
and at the Board meeting immediately preceding the 
Convention prepare for presentation to the Conven- 
tion such resolutions as in their opinion the reports 
warrant. It is believed that some such program as 
this would reduce the time of the Convention re- 
quired for routine matters by at least a half-day and 
perhaps by a whole day. No formal action was taken 
by the Board at this meeting, but it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that some plan along this general 
line might be followed to advantage. Further con- 
sideration will be given to this subject at the next 
meeting of the Board. 


|Nore.—Additional committee appointments 
were published in the last issue of the Journal.— 
EpirTor.] 
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Committees for 1916 


Practice 


Owen BrRAINARD, Chairman. . . New York 

STEPHEN CopDMAN .. . Boston 

C. H. PrinpeviLie . . Chicago 

E. L. StEwarpson. Philadelphia 

ABRAM.GARFIELD . . Cleveland 
Finance 

D. Everett Wap, ex-officio, Chairman . New York 

Wo. STANLEY PARKER 43 Boston 

FrepericK A. Russet Pittsburgh 
teenies 

R. Ciipston even, Chairman . . Boston 

Litoyp WARREN . . iar . New York 

C. H. Bracka.i . Boston 


The Board eusiineas shes ition of the 1914 
Convention, reénacted by the 1915 Convention, with 
reference to placing the control of the architectural 
departments of schools and colleges in the architec- 
tural staff and requested the officers to take the 
question up with the leading universities, either 
directly or with the aid of local sub-committees. 

There was suggested the appointment of an 
Advisory Committee to confer from time to time 
with the Institute Committee on Education, and 
the President, therefore, appointed such a committee 
as follows: 

Advisory Committee 


Pror. WaRREN P. Lairp . . ; . Philadelphia 
Pror. C. A. Martin . a 
Pror. Emit Lorcu . ; . Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Competitions 
Joun Hart Rankin Chairman . Philadelphia 
JoHN M. Dona.Lpson . . Detroit 
ArtHuUR Wattace RIcE . . Boston 
Exuis F. LAwrENCE . Portland 
N. Max DuNNING . . Chicago 
Public Sliadeniidiom 
F. L. AckerRMAN, Chairman . New York 


ALBERT KELSEY. . 
WwW 


‘et Philadelphia 
M. H. ScHUCHARDT. . 


. Milwaukee 


Chapters 

Freperick W. Perkins, Chairman . Chicago 
THEODORE PiETSCH eee altimore 
Wo. P. BANNISTER Brooklyn 
Gustave W. Dracu . Cincinnati 
A. A. FIsHER . . . Colorado 
Cuas. L. INscHo Columbus 
Harry I. ScHENCK Dayton 
I. K. Ponp : Chicago 
F. J. Heer ; Iowa 
FRANcIs MacDonNELL Louisiana 

M. DoNnaLpson Detroit 


Georce S. Drew . 
H. C. Lintuicum 


Joun P. B. SINKLER . . 


. New Jersey 


rolina 


Philadelphia 


5. &. Game .. . Providence 
J. G. Howarp. San Francisco 
R. D. FARQUHAR S. California 
W. W. Warkin . Texas 

H. H. KenDALL Boston 

Paut F. MANN Buffalo 


A. L. Brockway 


Central New York 


W. R. Briccs. . . Connecticut 
Cuas. W. Hopkinson Cleveland 
Joun R. DILton. . . Georgia 
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Chapters, continued 


Hersert Fortz .. . . Indiana 
GoLpwiNn GOLDSMITH . . Kansas City 
J. C. Murpny.. Louisville 
E. H. Hewitt. ; Minnesota 
Rosert D. Koun . New York 
Exuis F. LAwreNceE Oregon 

R. M. TrimBie : Pittsburgh 
G. F. A. BRUEGGEMAN St. Louis 
C. C. Witson . . . S. Carolina 
R. Dempwo-r . . S. Pennsylvania 
L. S. BELLMAN. Toledo 

C. A. NerrF . . Virginia 


Preservation of Natural — and Historic 
Monuments of the United States 


Horace WELts SELLERS, Chairman . . Philadelphia 
Witiiam M. Ex ticotrr . Baltimore 
REINHARDT DEMPWOLF . . York, Pa. 

J. E. CHANDLER . Boston 


ARTHUR B. BENTON 
L. A. Livaupats 
Ernest CoxHEAD 


Los Angeles 
New Orleans 
San Francisco 


Warren R. Briccs Bridgeport 
A. L. Brockway ; 05 . Syracuse 
Town Planning 

GeorceE B. Forp, Chairman . New York 
A. L. FECHHEIMER ; Cincinnati 
Louis LABEAUME . . : . « + lo ae 

E. H. Hewitt . . Minneapolis 
F. L. ACKERMAN New York 


Contracts and Renciianttons 
FraNK Mites Day, Chairman - ete 


Wa. STANLEY PARKER, Vice-Chairman oston 
ALLEN B. Ponp.. . fe Chicago 
SuLLIvAN W. Jones . . New York 
Mitton B. Mepary, Jr. . . Philadelphia 
FreperRIcK W. PERKINS hicago 
Jos. Evans SPERRY . Baltimore 
Government hechiteene 

Cuarves A. Cooripce, Chairman . . Boston 
NatHan C. WyYetTH or Washington 
R. Ciipston SturGis . Boston 
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Allied Arts 


Lioyp Warren, Chairman . 


FrANK Mites Day 
W. B. Favitte. . 


New York 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Bertram G. GoopHuE New York 

A. StrrRLING CALDERT New York 

Wiriiam N. Tayior . New York 
House Committee 

D. KNICKERBACKER Boyp, Chairman Philadelphia 

W. M. Kenpba.ti ew York 

Joun Russe.t Pope New York 


Wappy B. Woop 
J. P. B. SinkLer 


Washington 
Philadelphia 


D. Everett Warp, ex-officio New York 
Fire Prevention 
Jutius Franke, Chairman New York 
Ww. . PRAM... Philadelphia 
RICHARD SCHMIDT . Chicago 
Joun R. Rockart New York 
C. H. ALpeN . Seattle 
LyMaN A. Forp. New York 
Building Committee 
W. M. KENDALL, Chairman New York 
D. KNICKERBACKER Boyp Philadelphia 
Joun Russet Pope . New York 
Wappy B. Woop . Washington 
J. P. B. StnKLER Philadelphia 
D. Everett Wain, ex-officio ew York 
Basic Building Code 

Cuas. W. Kitunam, Chairman . Boston 

C. H. BLackaLc. . Boston 

W. W. Tyrie . Minneapolis 
A. B. TRowBrRIpDGeE. New York 
Owen BRAINARD New York 
Rosert STEAD. Washington 
F. C. Biccin Oklahoma 


Committee on Lincoln Highway 


Extmer C. JENSEN . Chicago 
Eximo C. Lowe . Chicago 
A. E. SKEEL Cleveland 
GeorceE S. Mitts Toledo 


Book Reviews 


Universal Safety Standards. Second edition 
revised and enlarged. Published by “Universal 
Safety Standards Publishing Company,” New 
York, Philadelphia, London. 


The book on “Universal Safety Standards” will 
undoubtedly prove a contributing factor in foster- 
ing the fortunately prevalent tendency toward 
“safety first” in machine shops, foundries, and the 
industries in general. It has been compiled by Carl 
M. Hanson, M. E., under the direction of the ““Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau” of New York, 
by which it has been approved. 

The standards formulated naturally concern 
themselves with machinery, and other equipment; 
yet, certain features of building construction have 
been treated, as in the case of fire-walls, stairways 
and other exits, types of which are illustrated. For 





manufacturers of machinery, and employers and 
their responsible executives, as well as for operatives 
themselves, the book is replete with suggestions and 


advice. 


Certain of these, and of the drawings, 


should be carefully pursued by architects and engi- 
neers who are considering the planning of any loft 
or other industrial building, or who are concerned 


with its equipment. 


One cannot fail to hope that this work will 
extend itself to include other types of safety stand- 
ards in the planning of buildings, as well as in their 


actual construction and occupancy. 


A notable achievement along humanitarian lines, 


chronicled in this book, is the affiliation made by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau with the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., by which, under 
the direction of a council of technical experts of that 
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bureau, the laboratories will make inspections of 
machines, appliances, and devices, and other proprie- 
tary articles, as regards their safety to life. This 
will amplify the already important work which the 
laboratories are doing in the field of safety to prop- 
erty, as regards fire. When this arrangement has 
been completed, the label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories will mean that an article has been 
inspected for safety to life, as well as to property. 


D. K. B. 
The Study of Medieval Architecture. 


By Charles Herbert Moore, Honorary Associate 
of the R.I. B. A., Honorary Member A.I.A. A 
pamphlet reprinted from the Journal of the 
R.1I.B.A., December 4, 1915. 

Mr. Moore has resided, during the last five years, 
in England, and is well known through his several 
works on the Gothic architecture of France and 
England, and his “Character of Renaissance Archi- 
tecture.” He gave up painting many years ago, and 
his time is still devoted to analytical examinations of 
ancient buildings. In the present article, he does not 
hesitate to criticise what others have done in similar 
work, yet he does it in a kindly spirit, basing his 
criticism upon the investigations he has made, and 
which have gone more into details, especially in 
relation to measurements, than the investigations of 
his predecessors. 

He feels that there have been a few writers of 
great competence, and that the names of Willis and 
Viollet-le-Duc will endure so long as intelligent 
interest in medieval architecture survives; that Rus- 
kin’s noble feeling and impassioned eloquence touch 
some of the higher qualities of expression in archi- 
tecture, which other writers have failed to grasp. 
But his study of architecture was not profound, and 
his strong feeling and self-confidence led to dogma- 
tisms which weakened his otherwise incomparable 
work. Mr. Moore gives great credit to John Bilson 
for his admirable work in the studies of Durham, 
Angers, and other monuments, citing them as models 
of competent investigation and clear exposition. 
The writer’s references are only to churches, which 
express more completely than any other class of 
buildings the historical sequence of Gothic style. 

To ‘illustrate his methods, the following para- 
graph is interesting: 

“Suppose we take a twelfth century vaulted 
church of the Ile-de-France. Since in logical vaulted 
architecture the vaulting determines the structural 
composition of all other parts, we must begin with 
the vaults, as the builders themselves necessarily 
did; for in order to dispose and shape the supports 
suitably they must have settled in their minds the 
form of the vaulting. In the Ile-de-France, from 
about the middle of the twelfth century, both the 
quadrupartite and the sexpartite forms of vaulting 
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occur contemporaneously, but with many variations 
of conformation of which we need to take note.” 

In referring to methods of study, he urges the 
importance of drawing, as well as photography, and 
says: “It will be well to make a freehand drawing of 
the whole system by eye, guided by the imagination 
as to how the section would look. On this drawing 
every measurement may be set down as it is taken. 
The section may then be worked out to scale from 
these data. For a just appreciation of the 
character and beauty of the pure Gothic style there 
is no means so good as the habit of faithful free- 
hand drawing. The student should never be with- 
out his pencil. Careful delineation opens the eyes. 
Especially is this true of architectural sculpture. 
No amount of photography will have the same effect 
on him.” 

He also shows how buildings partly in ruins 
afford information in construction that cannot be 
imparted by the complete edifice. : 

His compliments are paid to the so-called “re- 
stores” in unmeasured terms. “The idea of restora- 
tion involves two fallacies,” says Mr. Moore, 
“namely, the notion that proper upkeep of old 
churches requires that they should always be spick- 
and-span for modern uses, and the belief that 
damaged old work can be restored. But the useful- 
ness of an old building does not depend upon its 
looking like new, and to put new work in the place 
of old is not to restore, but to corrupt. To the stu- 
dent of art a restored building is a corrupt docu- 
ment. The guardians of ancient churches have not 
been faithful to their trust, and modern architects 
have been too ready to engage in works of rehabili- 
tation, often involving ruinous demolition.” He 
holds that the repair of ancient buildings is justified 
only when there is danger of collapse, and then 
only works of consolidation ought to be allowed. 
With carved ornament, there is never any justifica- 
tion for replacing old work with new. The least 
fragment of carving ought to be preserved, and when 
none remains, nothing should be done. Therefore, 
he warns modern students against the mistake of 
taking new work for old. The more nearly it imi- 
tates the old, the more likely they are to be deceived, 
and this has been noted especially by the writer 
hereof in the transepts of Westminster Abbey, where 
the smoky atmosphere of London quickly brings all 
stone work to a uniform dirty color. It is said to 
be nearly all new. 

Referring again to books of reference, Professor 
Moore says that too many books have been made up 
from other books, and the errors and personal pref- 
erences of one writer are too often repeated by 
others. A student of actual environments will soon 
discover that the architecture of the text-books is 
often very different from the architecture itself. 
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Another paragraph dwells upon the general use 
of “freehand execution,” not only in ornament, but 
in moldings and dimensions of related parts, not as 
evidence of defects, but as expressions of the real 
life of the mechanics and builders. As an illustration, 
he gives a view from the photographs of twelfth 
century capitals in Rouen Cathedrals, which are 
here reproduced. 


In a footnote, referring to Mr. W. H. Goodyear’s 
articles on so-called architectural ‘‘refinements,” he 
says: “Mr. Goodyear’s conclusions from the facts 
he has so carefully observed do not appear to me to 
be justified. He thinks that many of the irregulari- 
ties were intentional, and calls them architectural 
refinements. The systematic and very subtle curves 
and convergences that have been observed in some 
ancient monuments—as in the Parthenon—are 
very different.” 

The importance of the whole subject is summed 
up in the following words: “The primary value of 
the study of medizval architecture lies in the fact 
that it represents a great phase of human activity. 
The study of this art is the study of man in the 
exercise of some of his higher emotional and imagina- 
tive faculties. From this point of view it should 
appeal to all men of feeling and intelligence. As a 


News 


Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Association 


The annual meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation was held at the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, 
N. Y., on February 24, and was well attended. 

The Association adopted an amended Consti- 
tution and By-Laws consistent with those of the 
Institute and subject to ratification by the various 
Chapters comprising the Association and the 
Institute. 

A resolution was also adopted to the effect that 
the Association prepare a brief for submission to the 
Governor and Legislature of the State of New York, 
urging the preparation of a State Basic Building 
Code, and offering the services of the Association 
in the formulation of such a code. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were as 
follows: President, Frank H. Quinby, Brooklyn 


Chapter; Vice-President, Edwin S. Gordon, Central 
New York Chapter; Secretary-Treasurer, Edward 
L. Tilton, New York Chapter, with Frederick L. 
Ackerman, New York Chapter and William S. 
Wicks, Buffalo Chapter, as Directors-at-Large. 
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discipline for the practicing architect it is of great 
importance; but, like the study of all other arts of 
the past, it is for discipline and inspiration only that 
it can be of use to the modern practitioner.” 

In conclusion, one cannot but quote from Pro- 
fessor Moore’s paper the following definition of 
beauty: 

“The quality of beauty involves spiritual prin- 
ciples that elude complete analysis. The sense of 
beauty lies in the domain of feeling, rather than of 
reason, and apprehensions of beauty are qualified 
by temperament and experience; but common per- 
ception will, I think, teach that beauty is incom- 
patible with what is false, and that truth is its 
necessary concomitant, if not its only criterion. 
But truth in architecture does not mean likeness to 
anything else; it means consistency of principle, and 
adaptation to function in every part, whether 
structural or esthetic. Even in carved ornament 
derived from vegetable and animal life truth does 
not mean verisimilitude. It means appropriate 
expression of abstract principles of beauty in living 
things, and such expression involves conventions 
that fundamentally differentiate to forms of archi- 
tectural ornament from those of nature, however 
much they may be expressive of nature.” 


Peter B. Wicur. 


Notes 


A Correction 


In reference to the article on the work of the 
Georgia Chapter which appeared in the Journal for 
February, Mr. Dillon has called our attention to 
the fact that several members of the Georgia Chap- 
ter collaborated with him in the preparation of the 
interesting account of the generous contribution 
made by the Chapter to the Fair Association. 


The Journal’s New Cover 


The Committee on Publications takes the oppor- 
tunity to record its appreciation of the generous 
assistance of Mr. Edwin H. Fetterolf, of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter, whose advice and suggestions 
were most helpful, and to whom credit for the 
lettering and arrangement of the new cover is due 


First Annual Meeting of the Ohio State 
Association of Architects 


The Ohio State Association held its first annual 
meeting at Columbus, Ohio, on January 18, last. 
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President George M. Anderson was unable to be 
present, by reason of a recent illness, and Vice- 
President C. W. Bellows presided. 

The following delegates were present: Louis 
G. Dittoe, Gustave W. Drach, Frederick W. Garber, 
Cincinnati; Charles S. Schneider, Herbert B. Briggs, 
Benjamin S. Hubbell, E. A. Richardson, Cleveland; 
Harry I. Schenck, Dayton; C. E. Richards, Charles 
S. Inscho, Carle E. Howell, Frank L. Packard, 
Columbus; E. O. Wallis, Laurence S. Bellman, 
Toledo. There were also present: Messrs. James S. 
Bradford, Harry C. Holbrook, S. Prescott Hall, 
A. M. Allen, C. D. S. Chubb, Jr., and J.W.Thomas, 
Jr., of the Columbus Chapter. 

In his letter, regretting his inability to be pre- 
sent, President Anderson said, among other things: 
“Once our Association is well launched, its power for 
stimulating a desire for better architecture will be 
tremendous. Most of the errors of ‘owners’ are due 
to ignorance, but if advice is offered by an Asso- 
ciation, formed of the best men in the profession in 
the State of Ohio, it will be a dull owner who will 
turn a deaf ear. In order to give our Association the 
requisite position and prestige, all our activities 
should be carried on in a generous spirit and upon 
the highest plane. We must give unstintedly of our 
time and thought, without hope of direct recompense 
for the ultimate good of all.” 

Secretary Briggs reported that largely through 
the work of the members of the Association, the 
passage of Senate Bill 304, an act creating the State 
Building Commission, and House Bill 660, creating 
City-Planning Commissions, had been made pos- 
sible. By action of the meeting, Messrs. Drach, 
Schenck and Howell were appointed a committee to 
prepare and report upon a definite publicity and 
educational policy. 


Opposed to More Chapters in Ohio 


Messrs. Fallis, Bellman and Schneider were 
appointed a committee to report upon the advisa- 
bility of organizing additional Chapters in other 
cities in Ohio, and later reported that it believed 
that in preference to forming more chapters in the 
state of Ohio, the existing chapters should seek to 
increase their membership. 

Mr. Packard and Mr. Follett explained, at length, 
the new contract form to be used by the state of 
Ohio in public work, and the Executive Committee 
was authorized to appoint a committee of one from 
each chapter to collaborate with the Attorney 
General in the completion of the contract form. 
The committee is as follows: Mr. Packard of Colum- 
bus, Mr. Hubbell of Cleveland, Mr. Bellman of 
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Toledo, Mr. Drach of Cincinnati, and Mr. Schenck 
of Dayton. 


The State Building Commission Urged to 
Appoint a Professional Advisor for the 
New State Building. 


Messrs. Garber, Hubbell, Schenck, Fallis and 
Howell were appointed a committee to formulate 
a course of action in respect to the proposed erection 
of a State Building. On December 29, last, Vice- 
President Bellows and Secretary Briggs addressed 
a letter to the State Building Commission, offering 
the services of the Association in helping to arrive 
“at a solution of the State Building problem which 
will reflect credit upon the Commission and the 
administration, and which will provide a building 
economical and efficient in plan-arrangement, stable 
in construction, stately and dignified in architectural 
design, and of a character to properly typify its 
governmental purpose.” The above Committee 
reported on the following day, and in its report, 
which was accepted, urged the Executive Committee 
to follow up the work already begun. Mr. Garber 
later submitted the following supplemental report: 
Your committee’s attention having been called to 
the fact that a number of the members of this 
organization have been making sketches and giving 
advice, in an endeavor primarily to enable the 
Ohio Building Commission to formulate ideas as to 
the location and type of building that it is proposed 
to erect in order to house the Departments and 
Commissions of the State, and, secondarily, to 
advance their personal interests with the Com- 
mission, therefore 

Be it Resolved, by the Ohio State Association of 
Architects, that its members be requested to refrain 
from furnishing any architectural service to said 
Commission until said Commission has either selected 
a Professional Advisor, or appointed an architect to 
carry out the work it has in mind. The resolution 
was passed. Mr. Richards then presented a resolu- 
tion for transmission to the Building Commission 
in which it be urged to retain a professional advisor, 
in view of the great importance of the work and the 
necessity for a careful and intensive study of all the 
problems involved. This resolution was also passed. 


Officers for 1916 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. President, Gustave W. Drach; Vice-President, 
Laurence S. Bellman; Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert 
B. Briggs. Cincinnati was suggested as the next 
meeting-place, and Mr. Bellows’ suggestion that an 
officer of the Institute be present was unanimously 
adopted. 
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1915, plates. 

718.—Monuments.—Hyatt, Anna Vaughn, Sculptor. Jeanne D’Arc. Statue, 
oe Drive, New York City. International Studio, Dec., 1915, 
pp 

Memorials of War-VIIl-American. Arch. Review, London, Dec., 
107-113. 

720. Architecture.— 

720.3. Biographies.—Day, Frank Miles. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, p. 316. 
Hastings, Thomas. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, p. 315 
McKim, Charles Follen, Personal Reminiscences of. Glenn 

Arch. Record, Dec., 1915, pp. 681-9 
Mead, Wm. Rutherford. Brickbuilder, f Dec., 1915, P. 315. 
Platt, Charles A. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, p. 316. 

720.41. Committee Reports, Conventions.—Forty-Ninth Annual Convention 
of American Institute of Architects. Journal A.1.A., Dec., 1915, pp. 
515-535-554. ; : 

720.9. Geographical.—Assisi and Perugia by Chance Acquaintance. W. R. B. 

ilcox. Journal A.I.A., Dec., 1915, pp. 518-27. 
724. Renaissance and Modern Arcbitecture.—Colonial Architecture in Connec- 
ticut. Part IV. W.S. Bessell. Arch. Record, Dec., 1915, pp. 672-80. 
Lurago and Bianco at Genoa. . Architects of the Later Renaissance in 
taly. Martin S. Briggs, A.R.I.B.A. Arch. Review, London, Dec., 
1915, pp. 118-24 
Steeples and Spires of London, Renaissance. II. G. E. Francis, A.R.I.B.A. 
Arch. Review, London, Dec. + 1915, pp. 114-7. 
Public Buildings.— 
Administrative Governmental.—Gilbert, Cass, Architect. Waterbury, 
Cc — = Municipal Building. Am. Architect, Dec., 15, 1915, pp. 385 
1, plates. 
Town Halls.—Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. Milford, Conn., 
Accepted Competitive Design, Municipal Building. Architecture, 
Dec., 1915, pp. 297-301. 

725.15. Court Houses.—Brozer & Robb, Architects. Delaware County Court 

mong Media, Pa., Improvements to. Am. Architect, Dec. 1, 1915, 


1915, Pp. 


Brown. 


725. 
725.1. 


725.13. 


ates. 
725.23. Sree Telegraph, Insurance.—Lobbies in Office Buildings, Types of 
Elevator. Cecll F Baker. Arch. Record, Dec., 1915, pp. 631-40. 
725.5. Hospitals, ee —American Hospital Development. Part I. Edw. 
F. Stevens. Arch. Record, Dec., 1915, pp. 6 
a John W., Architect. St. Luke's _— ‘tee Self-supporting 
Women, S ringtield, Mass. Am. Architect, Dec. 22, 1915, plates. 
725.8. Recreation, heaters, Halls and Acoustics. —Acoustics of Auditoriums. 
Concerning the Theory of Reverberation. Am. Architect, Dec. 8, 
1915, pp. 369°74 
Temples. ottlieb, Albert S., Architect. B’Nai Jeshurum Temple, 
Newark, N. J. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, pp. 205-6, plates 166-7. 
726.4. Chapels and Sunday School Buildings.—Davis, McGrath & Kiesslin 
rchitects. Dominican Sisters of St. Agnes, Sparkill, New York, 
Chapel. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, plate. 172 
Greco, Charles R., Architect. Roman Catholic C hapel, North Weymouth, 
ass. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, p. 308. 
Maginnis & Walsh, Architects. ‘tad dle Cradle, Chapel for, Newport, 
R. 1. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, 
Pope, John Russell, Architect. Wokon, | Long Island, Episcopal Chapel. 
Brickbuilder, Dec. -» 1915, Pp. 301-3. 
726.5. Churches.—Allen, Architect. All Saints’ Church, Goodmayer, 
Essex, England. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, p. 179-80. 
ees "Coreney & Bisbee, Architects. St. Marks Roman Catholic 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, plate 175. 
Carrere & Hastin om Architects. West Park Presbyterian Church, West 
174th Street, New York. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, plates, 168-170. 
Clark & Russell, Reuhioaste, All Saints’ Episcopal Church, West New- 
bury, Mass. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, plates 173-4. 
Comes, John T. & J. E. Kauzor, Associate Architects. St. Columba’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Johnstown, Pa. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, 


plate 176. : 
Cram, Ralph Adam, Architect. St. Elizabeth’s Chapel at “‘Whitehall.”’ 
S 1915, plates. 


726.1. 


» Mass. Arch. Review, Boston, Dec., 
Ingall, Brid gewater & Porter, Architects. Baptists’ none Church, 
Twickenham, England. —/?. e Dec., 1915 plates 177-8. 
Ludlow & Peabody, Architects. St. James Presbyterian Church, West 
137th Street, New York. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, plate 171. 


Riddle & Riddle, Architects. Plymouth Congregational Church, Chicago, 
Ill. Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, p. 204. 





727.1. 


Tallmadge & Watson, Architects. First Methodist ee Church, 
Evanston, Ill. West. Architect, Dec., 1915, pp. 40 
Schools.—School Building as a Social Center. Part D. H. Perkins. 
Brickbuilder, Dec., 1915, pp. 
Donohue, John W., Architect. Parochial School, Holyoke, Mass. Am. 
Architect, Dec. 22, 1915, plates. 
727.2. Boarding Schools.—Cram & Ferguson, Architects. Exeter, N. H., New 


727.5. Laboratories.—Schmidt, 


727.8. Libraries.— 


728. 


728.4. Club Houses. 


728.6. 


728.8. Country and Suburban (Foreign). 


728 


730. 


131 


.9. Farm an 


Academic Building. Arch. Review, Boston, Dec., 1915, plates. 
Garden & Mi artin, Architects. N rlson Morris 
Institute for Medical Research, Chicago, Ill. Am. Architect, Dec. 
22, 1915, ae 
oyd, D. Knickerbacker, Architect. 
Phedsiphia, Pa., Public Library. Am. 
plates 

McGoodwin, Robert R., Architect. Charleston Library Society 

ing, C harleston, Ss. c. Am. Architect, Dec. 29, 1915, plates. 

Rexford, L. P., Architect. Sacramento, Cal., Public Library, Competition 

for. Am. Architect, Dec. 2, 1915, plates. 

Residence Buildings.— 

—McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
Additions to the New York. John T. Boyd., J 
1915, pp. 615-30. 

Country and Suburban (American).—Bungalows and Gardens, Impres- 
sions of Some. Charles Sumner Greene. Architect, Dec., 1915, plates. 

— in - poemeeameel County, New York. Architecture, Dec., 1915, pp. 


Albro, Lewis Colt, Architect. Allis, Mrs. 
Am. Architect, Dec. 8, 1915, plates. 
Davis, McGrath & Kiessling, Architects. McE lray,J.A., Residence, South 


Southwark Branch, 
Architect, Dec. 22, 1915, 


Build- 


Harvard Club, 
r. Arch. Record, Dec., 


Ernest, House of, Louisville, 


Oran e, N. J. Arch. ecord, Dec., 1915, pp. 670 71. 
Dempwolf, J. A., Architect. Glatfelter, Wm. A., Residence of, Spring 
rove, Pa. Architecture, Dec., 1915, plates. 


Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, Architects. Brown, C. M., 
Pa. Architecture, Dec., 1915, pp. 300-4. 
Saunders, H. T. House of, Germantown, Pa. 


House, Germantown, 


Am. Architect, Dec. 1, 1915, 
plates. 

Ford, Butler & Oliver, Architects. Garden ay ss - 
Franklin Court. Architecture , Dec., +. 5, 

Grey, Elmer, Architect. Russell, Mrs. _ 
Am. Architect, Dec. 8, 1915, plate 

Kahn, Albert, Architect. McMillan, Philip H., 

ich. Arch. Record, Dec., 1915, p. 666 

Le Beaume & Klein, Architects. Rice, Chas. M., 
Record, Dec., 1915, pp. 664- 

Mason, Geo. ’ Architect. Albert C. McDonald, 
Stephens, / Albert L., Residence, Detroit, Mich. 


Group of Houses, 
30 

ak. < Hollywood, Cal. 

Residence, Grosse Pointe, 


House, St. Louis. Arch. 
Associate Architect. 
Arch. Record, Dec., 


McGrdie. R Robert R., Architect. Harper, Wm. H., House of, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. Am. Architect, Dec. 29, 1915, plates. 

McGoodwin, Robert R., House of, St. Martin’s, Phil adelphia, Pa. 
Mackie, Norman, House of, St. Martin’ s, Philadelphia, Pa. Schwartz, 
Walter M., House of, St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. Am. Architect, 
Dec. 29, 1915, plates. 

Meade, Frank B. & James M. Hamilton, Architects. Drury, F. E., Resi- 
dence, Cleveland, O.1.F. Frary. Arch. Record, Dec., 1915, PP: 601 14. 

Richardson, Baratt & Richardson, Architects. Richardson, Mrs. F. Rs 
House of, Charles River Village, Mass. Arch. Review, Boston, Dec., 
1915, plates. 

Tallmadge & Watson, Architects. 

Temple & Burrows, Architects. 


<a a. Architect, Dec. 
Mueller, 


1g s. 
, Residence, D: avenport, 


owa. Arch. Record, Dec., 1 15 p. Sen. 

Ware, Arthur, Architect. Selsor, .» House of, Greenwich, Conn. Am. 
Architect, Dec. 8, 1915, » hg 

H. R. Wilson & Co., Architects. Curtis, Soha F. L., Residence. Highland 


Park, Ill. Arch. Record, Dec., 1915, p. 


15,0; New Century Houses in. 


art Il. Alfred Yockney. Am. Architect, Dec. 1, 1915, pp. 353-0. 
plates. 

Recent Designs in Domestic Architecture. International Studio, Dec., 
1915, pp. 117-22. 


Outbuildings (Stables, Garages).—_Dempwolf, J. A., Archi- 
tect. Gate Lodge and Plan, Glatfelter Estate, Spring Grove, Pa 
Architecture, Dec., 1915, lates. 

Duhring, Okie & Zeigler, Architects. 

ermantown, Pa. Architecture, Dec., 1915, p 

Ware, Arthur, Architect. Stables at Belton Farms, eate of H. S. Bowen, 

Round Hill, Conn. Am. Architect, Dec. 22, 1915, plates. 


 ~ ure.—British Sculptors, ete. W. Robert Colton, 

nternational Studio, Dec., 1915, pp. 

Mestrovic, Ivan. The Serbian ational 
dock. Art & Progress, Dec., 1915, 

Modern-Archaic Sculpture in America. 
Studio, Dec., 1915, pp. 51-§2. 


Garage, — of C. M. Brown, 
A.A.A,. 
3-00. : 

culptor. W. G. Blackie-Mur- 


Pe. +e _ p 
ustace Edmiston. International 
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THERE are two ways to insure 
the best possible Terra Cotta con- 


struction, in appearance, in safety, 
and in economy. 





One way, and except in certain circumstances the best, is 
to keep the Terra Cotta contract separate from the general con- 
tract, and engage the Terra Cotta Manufacturer to erect his 
own material. 

The other way is to specify, ‘“The General Contractor shall 
engage an experienced Terra Cotta Fitter from the Terra Cotta 
Sub-Contractor to supervise and assist in the erection of the 
Terra Cotta’. 

It is perfectly evident that such a clause is to the advan- 
tage of every one concerned. The General Contractor employs 
an experienced man at regular union wages where he might 
otherwise employ an inexperienced man at the same rate. 

An Atlantic Fitter works rapidly and efficiently and is paid 
only for the actua/ time at work. On days when for any reason 
there is no Terra Cotta work, he may be used to assist at other 
masonry work. 

With such a man on the job the Architect and the Owner 
can be perfectly confident of the best possible results, and our 
interest is in line with theirs in knowing that the Atlantic Terra 
Cotta has been properly handled and properly set. 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
1170 Broadway, New York 


Copyright, 1916, Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
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Ecuise pe St. Jean A Turers. (Auvergne.) After the Lithograph by Eugéne Isabey 

















